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BeTw! ISN opening the piles of compli- 


mentary letter that have bee pout 
ne into our office and looking ove) the 
terrific layout of photo stories for our 
next February issue, we editors here at 
MBONY have bee hn SO ex¢ ited that we'Vi 
been desperate for some means of com- 
municating our feelings to you readers 
We finally hit on the picture above, which 


we figured would scare anyone into read- 
ing this column and finding out what it’s 
ll about 

But like all come-on acts, we’re saving 
that until the finale. First we want to 
tell you about some of EBONY’s woes and 
triumphs. 

Under wails, we can still list printing 
in the deficit column. You readers want 
too many EBONYs. The result is a tech- 
nical knot that knocked the stuffing out 
of the reproduction quality of our Dece 
ber issue. Our photos were better, our 
lavouts were better than our initial num- 
ber. But when the engravers and elec- 

‘otypers and sundry other gentlemen got 
1rough, the results were not as good as 
No. 1 and some folks got copies which 
were quite spotty. Reason: there were just 
too many EBONYs to print. Answer: 
We're doing better this time. Promise: 
We'll do even better next time. 

And under the heading of expansion, 
we might mention that EBONY has out- 
grown its diapers and will have to get a 
new home with its sister magazine, Negro 
Digest. To solve the housing crisis, 
EBONY on February 1 gets a new ad- 
dress, where it will be able to grow com- 
fortably. 

But now to the grim horror picture 
above. It’s our way of introducing you 
to the magnificent photo feature on ons 
of the top-ranking skin specialists in the 
nation, Dr. Theodore K. Lawless, of Chi- 
cago. His work in dematology has won 
him nationwide acclaim and his practice 
is interracial. In the photo above he is 
lecturing on lepers and pointing to an ex- 
ample on a screen. Pictures are all by Gor- 
don Coster, who's be en doing those bang- 
up photo montages for us. (Exampl 
Page 21). 

Also on tap is Michael Carter’s ex- 
cellent look into “A Day In The Life Of 
Chorus Girl,” following a young lady in 
Showboat from early morn to late eve. 
There’s a piece by crack photog Marian 
Palfi on master musician Dean Dixon 
coming up too. 

All in all—and we’re not handing « 
the usual blurb because we can sell all t 
magazines we can print anyway—Febru- 
ary looks like a high spot in EBONY’s 
eareer. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON has been a much-photo- 
graphed gent ever since he shed knee 
new biography, Duke 

ry Ulanov, he appears 

ten in a soldier suit, 

1 sharp then. Today most 

for expert photograph- 
Heppner, who took the 

» snapping his 

rehcarsal. 


orchestra 


his camera at every 
appeared on a popular 
ust last year he was 
prize at the New York 
aphers Exhibition for a 
i Paige at a record- 


some of the Phil 


Moore } t I! the last issue of 
EBONY and more of his work will ap- 


pear 





EBONY'S PICTURES: The following is a page-by-page listing of the sources of the photos in this 
issue. Where several sources are credited, the listing is from left to right, top to bottom. 


5—Monkmeyer 21—Gordon Coster 

6—Acme, Chicago Defender 22—U. S. Army Air Forces 
7—-Acme, Press Association 23, 24—Acme 
8—U. S. Army Signal Corps, Acme 25—Acme, David Morgan 
9, 10—Harold Stovall 26 to 31—Three Lions 
11—Steve Hannagan 32—Warner Bros., Paramount, Republic 
12—Red Heppner, Creative Age Press 33 to 35—Harris & Ewing 

Edward Ozern, Ewing Galloway, 36 to 39—Three Lions 

Red Heppner, Edward Ozern 41—NBC 

14 slack Star, Red Heppner 42—NBC, CBS 
15—Steve Hannagan 483—NBC 


I 
~ 
16—Black Star 44 to 47—ABC 
Steve Hannagan, Biack Star, Red Heppner 48 to 50—Two Cities Films, Ltd. 





INTERRACIAL CONGREGATION OF THE FELLOWSHIP CHURCH JOINS IN SINGING A HYMN. 


| PULPIT PIONEER 


All races worship together 
in mixed Fellowship Church 


PpIONE -ERING in the tradition of thei 
fathers who opened the West out + 
the Golden Gate is a valiant, narey, far- 
seeing band of Americans in San Fran- 
cisco. Their 20th Century cove at wagon 
is a little church. 
It is a church that has no match in 


America—a church of all races. Its con- 
gregation includes whites, Negroes, Fili- 


pinos, 
In as 
its 
Church 

otal 
tolerance is mors 
ship Church has pro 
the interracial ideal 
and pew no less than 
American life. 


{Continued on Next Page) 
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DOUBLE-DUTY WORSHIP SERVICE WITH BOTH WHITE AND NEGRO PASTORS CO- 
OPERATING ALWAYS DRAWS A BIG MIXED CONGREGATION. 


} 


SERVICEMEN ARE ALWAYS REGULARS AT FELLOWSHIP CHURCH AND DIXIE 
SAILORS ESPECIALLY FIND SERVICES A UNIQUE EXPERIENCE. 


= 


AFTER SERVICES, FELLOWSHIP CHURCH IS ALWAYS ALIVE WITH TALK OF CUR- 
RENT EVENTS. HERE'S A DISCUSSION OF RICHARD WRIGHT'S “BLACK BOY". 
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CHURCH OF 


EHIND the sanctity of the alta 

Crow has found its best breeding 
in America. 

The noted Negro _ sociologist, 
Charles S. Johnson, has flatly cha 
“The church is the most completely 
gated institution in America.” As f 
religion is concerned, the Mason 
Dixon line does not exist. In big Nor 
cities racial segregation has long p 
away in schools, playgrounds, trai 
braries, stores but there is still an al 
universal color bar in cloistered chu 
everywhere. 

But the voice of tolerance canno 
stilled, the faith of brotherhood will 
die. And in far-off corners of the 
men of good will are battling the bi 
and hypocrites who would make a m 
skin color his badge of admission to a |} 
temple. 

One of the outstanding jobs in n 
ing real the “faith of our fathers” beg 
little more than a year ago in San F) 
cisco. A young Presbyterian clergyn 
of the city, Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, challen, 
the color line in the church and propos« 
church based on the principles of 
Christian brotherhood—an _ interra 
church. 

The youthful philosophy professor ; 
San Francisco State College took care t 
make it clear that he wasn’t asking 
church along the lines of the usual “mis- 
sion” project. 

“We should not have a church run by 
whites ‘for’ Negroes or one in which Ne- 
groes will merely be welcome to partici- 
pate. We should establish a church which 
will be of and by and for both groups.” 

There have been many “interracial 
churches” in the sense that Negroes were 
admitted and even welcomed at services. 
There are Negro churches which have 
white members—but they are still “Negro 
churches.”’ And there are white churches 
that cordially receive Negroes or members 
of any race, churches like John Haynes 
Holmes’ Community Church in New York 
—but that church is still a “white church” 
under dominant white leadership. 

Dr. Fisk wanted a Negro-white church 
that would be planned and organized from 
the first by an interracial group. 

“Ours is a conscious creative effort to 
build together, to build something that 
comes out of a fusion of minds and spirits. 
It is not the contribution of two groups 
added together. It is the fusion of peoples 
into a single group, and that group’s ex- 
pression of the Christian imperative.” 

The Fellowship Church of All Peoples 
in San Francisco was the result. From the 
very first, there have been two pastors— 
one white, the other Negro. They have ab- 
solute equality of status and alternate in 
all the functions of the ministry. The 
white minister preaches one Sunday, the 
Negro the next. The one who does not 
preach leads the worship so that in each 
service there is shared participation. 

Members of the two races, unconscious 
of color, mingle and work together freely. 
They sit together, share hymnals, mix 
and converse together after meetings— 
and like it. 

When asked if there has been any trou- 
ble concerning the interracial basis of his 
project, Dr. Fisk replies, ‘We have had all 
sorts of problems ‘and an enormous 
amount of hard work, but we have not 
had one item of trouble, not one hint of 
a problem concerning the racial issue. In 
the Young People’s Society our socials and 
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ALL RACES 


ing has gone without a hitch. 


Fellowship Dinners are just like 
y gatherings. What pleases m 


e pertect naturalness with 
ep 


< together. 


1 
I 
the Fellowship Church has kept 
? 


< 


alance in its constituency about 


number of whites and Negroes 


x, with some Filipinos, Mexicans, 


nd an increasing number of 


Dr. Howard Thurman, Dean of 


nel at Howard University and one 
ading Negro churchmen of the na- 
eard of the Fellowship church he 
t it seemed to him “‘the most sig 
e step that institution: 
anitv is taking in the direction 
ally new order for America.” So 
did he feel it to be that he too! 
leave of absence from Howard 
cO-pastor with Dr. Fisk ol the 

y Church. 
fter the arrival of Dr. Thurman 
: Francisco, Fellowship Churc! 


1 
| 
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to larger quarters, so great was 
rease in attendance. Already the 
looking for a still larger place. 
llustration of how the concept of 
an brotherhood works at Fellow- 
yp Church is the case of a pulpit appeal 
Negro family which needed some- 
care for two small children while 
other went to the hospital to have 
tne r child. 
\ white couple in the church who have 
hild of their own volunteered to take 
Negro children, postponing their own 
ation to do so. This couple live in an 
xclusive neighborhood, and the coming 
the Negro children caused a sensation 
one neighbor even complaining to the 
ead of the company for whom this 
irch member works. 

For two weeks, however, these mem- 
bers of Fellowship Church kept to their 
convictions—and had, they say, a grand 
time with their Negro children (and so 
did the other children on the block.) 

To top it all off, when the mother came 
back from the hospital this couple from 
Fellowship Church took their own beauti- 
ful bassinet—blue ribbon and all—and 
lent it to the Negro family for their nev 
aby in a defense housing unit. The white 
couple hope to use the bassinet next year 
themselves, but they are happy in the 
thought of the little Negro child in it now. 

When asked what kinds of people are 
interested in the project, Dr. Thurman re- 
plied, “Ten years ago it would have been 
easy to answer such a question. The an- 
swer would have been: a certain small 
segment of the population § generally 
known as the more liberally minded. To- 
day, however, individuals of many groups, 
classes and occupations are interested be- 
cause they are aware of the fact that 
something effective must be done quickly 
to stabilize society and its institutions if 
civilization is going to survive. Even the 
average man who is not ordinarily much 
concerned with difficult social and eco- 
nomic problems is beginning to sense the 
fact that something must be done to re- 
lieve social tension, and that it must be 
done now.” 


CO-PASTOR ALFRED G. FISK AND NISEI 
ASSISTANT DAVID TATSUNO JOIN IN 
SINGING HYMNS AT THE SUNDAY 
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JOSH GIBSON wields the bat that first 
laced a ball into the left field bleachers at 
the Yankee Stadium. Only Hank Green- 
berg has ever duplicated the feat. Gibson 
hit the longest home runs on record in 
both Pittsburgh’s Forbes Field and Wash- 
ington’s Griffith Stadium. 
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THE 1935 BIG TEN TRACK MEET AS JESSE OWENS 
SOARS FARTHER THAN ANY HUMAN BEING IN HISTORY. HIS JUMP OF 26 FEET 8's INCHES HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 


BROWN SUPERMEN 


By Hy Turkin 


New York Daily News Sports Writer 


T IS downright ironic, sardonic and Teu- 

tonic that in this great citadel of free- 
dom and fair play, America, color lines 
have gone up in many “sports” which bar 
Negro participation — oh, so tacitly, of 
course. 

But hold your hat ... the Negroes have 
erected a color line, too. 

It’s the color line of PERFORMANCE. 
Yes, in several sports there are “lines” 
which have never been surpassed by any- 
one but Negroes. 

For instance, reverse-Jim Crow has 
been established in broad jumping, with 
the line of demarcation at 26 feet. Only 
two Americans have ever leaped beyond 
that distance, both Negroes. Jesse Owens 
holds the world record, 26 feet 814 inches, 
while Eulace Peacock cleared 26 feet 3 
inches. Similarly, none but a Negro has 
ever high-jumped more than _ 6-foot-9 
indoors. 

Only one man ever held three world 
prizefight titles simultaneously: Henry 
Armstrong. Only one heavyweight champ 
had the lack of temerity to defend his 
crown 21 times: Joe Louis. And that num- 
ber would be nearer 41 if Big Joe hadn’t 
joined the Army soon after Pearl Harbor. 

Negroes have achieved several “firsts” 


in other sports. 

The first jockey to ride three Kentucky 
Derby winners was dusky Isaac Murphy, 
in the ’80s. And though Yankee Stadium 
was erected in 1923, it was not until eight 
years later that someone finally hit a ball 
into the left field bleachers: Josh Gibson 
of the Negro National League. 

In one of the rare sports where the Ne- 
gro has been granted equal opportunity— 
track—he has racked up a long line of im- 
pressive marks. Thumbing the latest 
AAU Guide for the list of American track 
records, we find the following standards 
set by Negroes: 

OUTDOOR 
100 Meters—Jesse Owens 
100 Yards—Jesse Owens 
200 Yards—Barney Ewell 
200 Meters—Jesse Owens 


220 Yards—Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalfe 


800 Meters—John Woodruff 
3road Jump—Jesse Owens 


INDOORS 
50 Yards—Barney Ewell 
400 Meters—Jim Herbert 
600 Yards—John Borican 
600 Meters—Jim Herbert 
High Jump—Ed Burke, Mel Walker 
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AS ONLY TRIPLE CHAMP IN HISTORY, HENRY ARMSTRONG'S FIGHTINGEST HEAVY CHAMP JOE LOUIS NOW BOXES IN 
ARM WAS RAISED OFTEN IN VICTORY. EXHIBITIONS, IS SET TO BATTLE CONN THIS SUMMER. 


{Continued on Next Page) 7 
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LONDON WAX WORKS HAS REPLICA OF JOE LOUIS 
ON DISPLAY IN FAMED BAKER STREET EXHIBITION. 


RING HEROES WRITE SAGA 
OF RACE IN NEW BOOKS 


4} , bX : N ALL the history of pugilism, the intellectual world 
WAR GAVE TWO CHAMPS CHANCE TO SEE THE WORLD. JOE FROZE until too egen bole aaa —— eae om 
IN ALASKA, HENRY SIZZLED IN INDIA. In the back rooms of taverns and pool rooms, they 
i is Lt q still debate the merits of Bob Fitzimmons, John L. 

ee eG : Sullivan and Jack Dempsey but never was there a book 
written about a champ... until Joe Louis and Henry 
Armstrong donned the patent leather. 

Once a man had to die before it was said of him, 
“Now, he belongs to ages,” but these two humble Ne- 
gro youths still in their thirties have already achieved 
lasting fame with their amazing accomplishments that 
are chronicled in books for the future, 

The story of former Ford auto worker Joseph Louis 
Barrow is told in a new work by Margery Miller, Joe 
Louis: American, which has been widely acclaimed by 
sports editors and book critics for its simplicity and 
honesty in relating the saga of the Negro who con- 
quered the world with his fists. 

Henry Armstrong’s rise to fame and fortune is in- 
cluded in an impressive book of sketches of famous 
people, A Dozen And One, by the noted author Jim 
Tully. 

But more than in cold type, the achievement of these 
two fighters are written in the hearts of the American 
people for they were more than just boxers. They 
symbolized the American ideal of sportsmanship, of 
fair play and of modesty. 

Little wonder that these two were among the most 
popular men to tour army camps during the war, Joe 
as a GI, Henry in a USO troupe. 

Joe fought more than 100 exhibition fights in the 
Army, one witnessed by 47,000 soldiers in Bari. He 
could have made millions but he started out at a buck 
private’s pay of $50 a month. Henry gave up a box- 
ing tour to go to the China-Burma-India theater. 

These two—Joe Louis and Henry Armstrong—rep- 
resent the significant domination of the boxing world 
by Negroes in the past decade, years which saw old- 
time unwritten color bans fall into the dust. Although 
they are but one in ten in America, black men have 
displayed courage and prowess in the ring that marks 
them as the best in the business. 
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IN HIS PALATIAL CENTRAL PARK WEST HOME, CARL VAN VETCHEN DISCUSSES WITH MRS. JAMES WELDON JOHNSON HER 
GIFT OF HER HUSBAND'S PAPERS TO THE YALE UNIVERSITY COLLECTION OF NEGRO ARTS AND LETTERS. 


TIME CAPSULE OF NEGRO CULTURE 


Carl Van Vetchen preserves Satchelmouth and Black Boy for the ages 


HISTORIANS have always regretted not 

being able to hear the shrill notes of 
Nero fiddling while Rome burned two cen- 
turies back. Lost to posterity forever is 
Nero’s sensuous violin. But the impetuous 
horn of Louis Armstrong will achieve a 
glory never won by Nero’s famous fiddle. 

In the year 3045, the atom bomb not- 
withstanding, historians will be able to 
recreate the jazz age of the imortal 1920s 
by descending into the bomb-proof, anti- 
moisture vaults of Yale University at the 
New Haven campus and playing a spe- 
cially-prepared recording of Satchel- 
mouth’s stuff—but only twice in a single 
year, thus guaranteeing its preservation 
for the year 4045 too. 

To white-haired, 65-year-old ex-novelist 
Carl Van Vetchen, the current cultural 
era of Negro America is one of the most 
significant epochs in history and he’s 
made it his personal hobby to see that it 
is saved for the future. An incurable col- 


lector since he was a boy (the New York 
Public Library has his youthful hoard of 
cigaret pictures), the author who put 
Harlem on the literary map with his Nig- 
ger Heaven has been busy the last four 
vears building the most important deposi- 
tory of the Negro culture of our time at 
the Yale University Library. Into the 
James Weldon Johnson Collection of 
Negro Arts and Letters, the fastidious, 
unpredictable Van Vetchen has placed be- 
sides Louis Armstrong records original 
first drafts of best sellers by top Negro 
authors like Richard Wright, Arna Bon- 
tempts and Langston Hughes. He has 
given up his entire personal library by 
and about Negroes, as well as his complete 
collection of Negro records from early 
Bert Williams and Ethel Waters up to 
Marian Anderson and Duke Ellington. 
Newest priceless addition are the as- 
sembled scrapbooks of James Weldon 
Johnson himself—everything the fighting 


NAACP leader ever wrote, from a note 
to his milkman to a music lyric. 

As self-appointed patron of the Negro 
arts and in many cases “fairy god-father” 
to aspiring writers, Van Vetchen has per- 
haps won himself the friendship of more 
outstanding Negroes than any white per- 
son in America. His regular parties are 
exclusive events for Harlem elite and 
literati. 

His interest in Negroes stems from 
early years, his father being the founder 
of a colored school in Iowa. 

His personal literary outlook is a blank 
(he quit novel writing at 52) but he would 
like to see two things written: a book 
about colored domestics and a play in 
which colored actors appear in important 
roles without the race problem discussed. 

“l’d like it to be—well—like my 
house. Colored people come in and out, 
play an important role in my life—but 
there is no problem. Just people.” 


{Continued on Next Page) 
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OET, novelist, teacher, diplomat, crusader for racial equality, 
Johnson was undoubtedly the best known 


James Weldon Ji 1 W 
Negro leader of his time. Checking, cataloguing, packing and 
shipping th ymplete works of Dr. Jchnson fronmb1907 to 1938, 

l, is the |] jo) at Car} Van Vetchen has taken 


whe nh ne ai¢ 

on for months ah 
room af room over- 

its of works like Along 


be Vi hat Now? 


In his sprawling 
hand-writ ask = 


flowing with 
cro Ame rican 


This Way, Black Manhattan, Ne 
voluminous correspondence of Dr. Johnson includes letters writ 
ten wh i diplomat in Venezuela and Nicaragua and as secre- 
tary tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. There are lyrics he wrote for hit songs like Under the 
Bamboo Tree. The music has already been sent to Fisk Univer- 
- +} ‘ ° ‘ } 
the George Gershwin 


‘an Vetchen is patron of 
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sity 
of Music and Musical literature, which i: 


Mi morial 


the South’s best musical library. 
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TEM IN THE GREAT MASS OF MATERIAL LEFT BY DR. JOHNSON IS CAREFULLY CATALOGUED. 


MRS. JOHNSON LOOKS AT AN OLD SONG HIT, 


TWENTY LETTER FILES AND FIFTY NEWS ITEM SCRAPBOOKS ARE IN DR. JOHNSON'S COLLECTION. 
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Kennedy 4) lington, 
Washington butler who i 
most jazz musician in the wi 

Twenty years after making his first rec- 
ord, If You Can’t Hold That Man, Duke 
Ellington this month will see: 

@ His biggest and favorite composition, 
Black, Brown and Beige, out in a new al- 
bum. 

@ His musical career glorified in a mag- 
nificent new biography, Duke Ellington, 
written by Barry Ulanov. 
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Achieving 


Henderson, now ;: ashington Tribune 


sports columnist, eat his classroom warn- 
ing to Duke some 30 years ago: “Boy, 
you’re never going to amount to a damn 
thing as long as you live.” 


{Continued on Next Page) i 
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as played by the composer and bis Famous Orchest his, Carnegie. Wall concerts 


COVER of the new RCA Victor album, Black, Brown and Beige, 
released this month shows Duke at the ivories. The composition, 
which had its premiere at Carnegie Hall exactly three years ago, 
has been cut to fit two-twelve inch records, which sell for $1.75. 
Duke worked on the 45-minute piece for years; he originally 
called it My African Suite. 


IN RCA CONTROL BOOTH, unshaven Duke holds microphone in 
his hand and gets a taste of his own music played back. He has 
been recording for Victor for 18 years since his first, Creole Love 
Cell, for the big company. Duke is an attentive listener to his 
own music, quick to catch weaknesses and make changes. 
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DUKE LISTENS with his biographer Barry Ulanov, editor of Met- 
ronome magazine and noted jazz expert, to playback of Black, 
Brown and Beige, after master recording was made at RCA 
studios in New York. Ulanov’s work, published by Creative Age 
Press, is a hefty, scholarly account, trying to combine viewpoints 
of both professional musician and average layman. 


BIOGRAPHY COVER of Duke Ellington, which will be in the book 
stalls this month, is attractive, eye-catching—pleasing to both 
the jitterbug and longhair crowd. Contents, too, cater to both, 
with lots of entertaining personal anecdotes about the Duke 
and some rather deep discussions of Duke’s music. 
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DUKE ORCHESTRATES A NEW PIECE WITH A STOP WATCH. HIS 


THE GREAT pianist-composer Percy Grainger 
once met Duke Ellington and went into great 
detail to explain Duke’s music to the Duke. 

“One can see,” Grainger said learnedly, “that 
you have been influenced by Delius.” 

All evening after that Duke was silent and 
glum. On the way home in a taxi with a friend, 
he was asked, ““What’s wrong?” 

“‘He said I was influenced by Delius.” 

“But that’s no crime,” the friend insisted. “Ev- 
ery great composer has been influenced by other 
great composers—and Delius was one of Eng- 
land’s best!” 

“It’s not that,” Duke explained. “It’s just that 
I never heard of Delius.’”’ After that, Duke bought 


BLACK 
BROWN 
& BEIGE 


- 
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EARLY PHOTO of Duke when he was 
starting as a composer. His first piece 
was Soda Fountain Rag, written when 17. 


Duke’s 
pose a song in 15 minutes. 


WRITING on the spur of the moment is 
specialty. He sometimes will com- in 


LATEST HIT IS “RIFF STACCATO.” 


all of Delius’ records and played them over and 
over again. “That’s my influence,” he’d say. 

But it was many years before the intelligentsia 
discovered Duke that he was king of jazzdom. 

In his Black, Brown and Biege he showed an 
amazing musical maturity in writing a score de- 
scriptive of the Negro in America. The piece 
opens with a Work Song. Part II is called Come 
Sunday and represents the rest and peace of the 
Sabbath. Blues, the third part has a vocal which 
tells a love triangle story. 

The final portion is Three Dances, tells (1) of 
the Haitians who aided the American Revolution; 
(2) of emancipation; (3) of lush living in Sugar 
Hill Penthouse. 


COMPOSING with individual performers 
mind is Duke’s forte. In 29 years 
he has written some 1200 numbers. 
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LIKE A FATHER to his band rather than an employer, Duke 
American band,” he e t 
fires himself, Of the 


because it 1s democ} tic.”” It is : 


NO BATON is used by Duke. He gets as good results with his 
expressive hands. His band is a medium for putting over many 
of his compositions. Cootie Williams is a graduate of Ellington’s 
band. Duke wrote Concerto for Cootie when he left. 
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talks of his band as an American band, rather than Negro. “It is an 
an axiom in the Ellington office that he never fires a man; a man usually 
five with whom he began 26 years ago, three still work fer him, the fourth is Duke and the fifth is dead. 


ELLINGTON WRITES OF RACE 


MERICA’S Negro problem is seen in terms of music by Duke 
Ellington. He will pound a dissonant chord on the piano and 
say: “That’s the Negro’s life. Hear that chord. That’s us. Dis- 
sonance is our way of life in America. We are something apart, 
yet an integral part.” 

In his monumental work, Black, Brown and Beige, Duke told 
that story. In his book, Duke Ellington, Barry Ulanov has told 
that story. For in the success story that is Duke Ellington’s,; he 
and his band have by no means escaped the clutch of -racial 
prejudice. 

Duke’s father became a Navy blue-printer after some. years 
as a butler. Hunger was never a problem until Duke became a 
band leader and took his first outfit to New York. 

First he had ambitions to be a commercial artist and even 
won an NAACP poster contest. His early lessons in piano at 5 
were a bore and he quit until he was 15. Then he got inspiration 
at a rent party where he heard the importal James P. Johnson’s 
Carolina Shout, and tackled music seriously. 

In a couple of years he was organizing his own band. In 1918, 
at the age of 19, he was earning $10,000 a year and owned his 
own home in Washington. Here he went to New York with his 
Washingtonians and ran into bad luck. “We didn’t starve,” re- 
calls Duke, “but at times it seemed like it. There were days 
when one Texas weiner, split six ways, was plenty of meat for 
the Washingtonians.” Fortune and entertainer Ada “Bricktop” 
Smith smiled on them soon and she got them their first big en- 
gagement at Barron’s one of the brightest spots in Harlem. 

3efore long Ellington had worked his way downtown to the 
Hollywood and Kentucky Clubs Their greatest triumph followed 
in 1927, with five solid years at the Cotton Club on 143rd and 
Lenox Avenue in Harlem. 


But with the passing years they learned more about New 
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THREE LOVELY SINGERS round out the Duke Ellington organization. Joya Sherrill (left) is a good jazz singer with lots of per- 
sonality and a pert figure. She has been with the band longest. Kay Davis (center) holds a master of arts degree from North- 
western and is a trained lyric soprano. Marie Ellington (no relative of the Duke’s) is attractive and sophisticated. 


PROBLEM IN VIVID MUSIC 


York than its geography. At the Cotton Club, in the center 
of Harlem, there was a rigid color line. A prominent Negro 
entertainer could get a back seat in the cafe but the average 
colored citizen was welcomed with a stay-out sign in Harlem’s 
No. 1 night spot. 

How Ellington’s band felt about it is told by Ulanov in his 
book: “Ofay is the colored man’s word for white; it is Pig Latin 
for foe. The use of this word is of deadly significance; it indi- 
cates just how strongly the Negro feels about his white brother, 
whose own feelings and actions have been so far from fraternal 
toward the darker-hued fellow. The Ellington musicians had 
every reason to hate white people, coming as they did from 
Washington, as restrictive a city along color lines as any in the 
Deep South. The Ellington musicians had, nevertheless, only 
a fatalistic acceptance of race differences. 

“To them when they arrived in New York it was simply a mat- 
ter of slight readjustment, of an easier life but one still organ- 
ized along racial lines, with their own ghetto, a gay ghetto, but a 
district apart, with more mixing permitted downtown, but watch 
your place, black man, in restaurants and night clubs and thea- 
tres, and woe unto you if you entered the wrong one where the 
14th and 15th amendments to the Constitution were unheard of 
and colored people ‘simply did not belong.’ In any one of a dozen 
ways you could be embarrassed, shocked, humiliated. New York 
was like that. But the Washingtonians didn’t hate; they were fa- 
talistic, sad when they thought about it, more often blank to skin 
pigments, lost in the wider range of musical colors.” 

Duke’s attitude on Jim Crow is: “You have to try not to think 
about it or you’ll knock yourself out.” 

But whether he thinks about it or not, his music has crossed 
the color line and joins with the Negro’s fight everywhere for 
full equality. 









"COKE' AND LYRICS of a new song occupy Kay Davis and Duke. 
After she sang a Negro spiritual when President Roosevelt died, 
listeners wrote to find out if Marian Anderson was singing with 
Duke. She got more to do after that. 
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MUGGING IS AN ART WITH THE DUKE WHEN HE LEADS HIS BAND. LIFTED EYE- 
BROWS AND POINTED FINGER CONVEY A MESSAGE TO PLAYERS. 


DANCE DATE WITH DUKE 


NE-NIGHT stands on endless tours 

around the country keep Duke Elling- 
ton busy many weeks during the year. 
When on this routine, the band usually 
arrives in a city around six or seven in 
the evening giving Duke a chance to catch 
a nap before the night’s engagement. 

In the North Duke usually can get him- 
self a hotel room but the other members 
of the outfit have to scurry around the 
Negro section of the town and make their 
own arrangements for lodging. Sometimes 
they have to spend the night in public 
places like a railway station or city hall. 
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Most dances begin at nine and run to 
two in the morning. Getting Duke up is 
always a tough ordeal and sometimes in- 
volves pulling him out of bed. Duke will 
grope around for his red slippers and red 
bathrobe. (He won’t have clothes in green, 
is superstitious about missing buttons on 
his jackets.) 

He will grab some breakfast, hop into 
the bathroom for a shave and shower. 
After that he will douse himself with tal- 
cum powder and toilet water, dress in a 
jiffy and grab one of his porkie hats on 
his way out. 
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DIRECTING from piano, Duke beats time. 
He starts many numbers with a piano 
introduction. Duke’s annual Carnegie Hall 
concert is January 4. 





ENJOYING his work is what keeps Duke 
going on his almost impossible schedule. 
“Let the others whirl and jerk but let me 
sit back and drink in music,” he says. 


PAUSING for a drink while the band plays 
on, Duke catches his wind. Despite hard 
grind, he has an even disposition; says 
it’s due to 47 pulse against normal 71. 
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FINGER WORK by Duke is always nimble 
and brilliant. His neighbors used to com- 
plain about his three-hour practicing 
when he was learning in Washington. 


PUKE usually arrives at dance dates late 

to make a dramatic entrance. Members 
of the band say that the more exhausted 
they are the better they play. About mid- 
night they really hit their stride. 

Biggest hazard is Duke’s heavy slum- 
ber. Once he hits the sack he is so difficult 
to get up that he once almost did a stretch 
in San Quentin on that account. The band 
had been traveling across the continent 
and when they reached San Francisco, 
Duke was pounding the pillow. 
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PORK-PIE HATS ARE AS MUCH A PART OF DUKE AT REHEARSALS AS HIS PIANO. HE PAYS $25 FOR SPECIALLY TAILORED 
HATS AND THEN THROWS THEM AWAY IN FAVOR OF A $1.95 CORDUROY PORKIE. “I LOVE THESE LITTLE PORKIES,” HE SAYS. 


{Continued on Next Page) 17 
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POUNDING PIANO is a fulltime job for 
feet, too. He beats time and takes a look 
through spotlight glare to size up his ap- 
preciative audience. 


The united efforts of the whole band 
finally rolled him out of his bunk and he 
was still practically sleep-walking when 
he stumbled out of the door, saw a line 
of men, got into it and was soon being 
checked off with a gang in a prison van 
headed for the clink. 

Once he did get up easily though. It 
was in Sweden when at 6 a.m. in the 
morning a band of 40 musicians played 
Happy Birthday to You under his win- 
dow to celebrate his birthday. 
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MAN OF MOODS, Duke is an actor on the 
stage but he says: “A Negro can be too 
low to speak one minute and laughing 
fit to kill the next, and mean both.” 


Duke puts in a tough day—sometimes 
keeping on the go 14 hours a day for a 
seven-day week. 

When he is working in a theatre, he 
may start as early as noon performing five 
shows and then go on to a night club job 
until 3 a.m. After that comes rehearsal 
till daybreak. In between he finds time 
to compose and manage his business af- 
fairs. And now he’s even laboring on a 
book, a semi-biographical, semi-fictional 
study of a Negro. 
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HE'S TIRED AFTER A LONG GRIND BUT DUKE’S GOT TO PUT ON A GOOD AP- 
PEARANCE ON THE BAND STAND, TAKES CARE IN DRESSING. 
































ILLS, PRAYERS 


THE LIFE of a band leader is just 

step ahead of a railroader. Duke F 
lington has probably put in enough m 
age to circle the world a hundred times. 

“I’m just a train freak,” he kids. 
love everything about a train from th 
caboose up to the little tender behind.” 
And then he lets out a laugh. 

And of those bags under his eyes, } 
explains: “Everybody thinks those great 
circles under my eyes are the result of 
worry. No, no. My bags are the accun 
lation of virtue and a few hearty laughs. 
I don’t worry.” 

But Duke ever since a severe case of 
pneumonia at the age of four has been a 
zealous hypocondriac. In winter his con- 
sumption of vitamin pills is enormous. Hi 
sends for his personal physician, Dr. Ar- 
thur Logan, at the slightest itch or stom- 
achache. From out of town he phones Dr 
Logan and once had the doctor fly out to 
Chicago to look at him. 

Religion is a daily part of his life. He 
says Grace before every meal and prayers 
at night, but seldom goes to church. He 
constantly wears a Crucifix. 

In personal appearance he looks bigger 
than his 200-pounds, 5 feet 11 inches. A 
masseuse trots in daily to keep him in 
trim. He has a passion for color and 
clothes with 45 suits in his wardrobe and 
1,000 ties collected in 47 states and seven 
European countries. His shoes, hats, 
shirts and even his toilet water is custom- 
made. 

Overeating is his big weakness. “TI can 
do without sleeping but not without eat- 
ing,” he declares. As a constant traveller 
he likes special food in special places like: 

Crab cakes—Boston and San Francisco. 

Chicken stew—Taunton, Mass. 
Barbecued ribs—Memphis. 
Fried chicken—Louisville. 
Lamb chons—New York. 
Hot dogs—Old Orchard, Me. 

At Old Orchard once he ate 30 hot dogs 
at a single sitting. 

He likes to arrange his own desserts: 
Typical is once called “Duke’s Special.” 
The recipe: 

Start with a foundation of three slices 
of cake—all different. Top each slice with 
a generous helping of ice cream—choco- 
late, vanilla and strawberry—a different 
flavor for each piece of cake. The choco- 
late ice cream should then be topped with 
chocolate sauce and nuts; the strawberry 
gets cherry sauce, chunks of pineapple 
and a marshmallow; while the vanilla ice 
cream should be completely hidden under 
a variety of fruit cocktail. 

Long before Frank Sinatra put on his 
first pair of pants, Ellington had jazz en- 
thusiasts swooning. A London critic re- 
porting his Palladium concert 12 years 
ago wrote: “His music has a _ truly 
Shakesperian universality and as he 
sounded the gamut, girls wept and young 
chaps sank to their knees.” 

Duke’s fans are legion. In the United 
States alone there are 76 Ellington fan 
clubs and in Europe there are numerous 
study groups that meet regularly to listen 
and learn from Ellington records. When 
the world’s greatest modern composer, 
Igor Stravinsky, came to America some 
years back, he was asked by a reception 
committee on his first free night what he 
would like to do. 

Stravinsky was given the choice of the 
Philharmonic playing at Carnegie Hall, 
the Metropolitan Opera where they were 
performing Wagner or any play on Broad- 
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AND GUMBO 


Without hesitation, he told them: 
ant to hear that great artist—El- 


o in the world is Ellington?” asked 
mber of the committee, who then got 
. on American jazz from a Euro- 
musician. 
noted orchestra conductor Leopold 
wski after listening to Ellington’s 
remarked: “If only some of the men 
orchestra could play those caden- 


ng George of England has one of the 
est collections of Ellington records. In 
don there is a group of apartments 
ed Ellington Court after the Duke. 
hen Duke gave a concert in Paris, a 
ng Frenchwoman rushed _ backstage 
terwards. She told Duke how much she 
ved his music: “It was simply won- 
ful. Magnifique, extraordinaire, fan- 
re 
acknowledged her compliment: 
delighted that we please you in some 
way.” 
e young woman clasped her hands to 
her bosom and said: “I couldn’t live with- 
it your picture. If you don’t give me one 
| shall die.”’ 
“No, no,” Duke said, “Not that.” He 
ve her an autographed picture. 
“You should receive the Legion of Hon- 
- decoration,” one band member joshed 


ne. 

“Why ?” 

“For saving a woman’s life.” 

But Duke hasn’t always thrived on com- 
pliments. There was the time when New 
York Philharmonic Conductor Artur 
Rodzinski attacked swing as an incitement 
to juvenile delinquency. 

Duke came back by saying: “Music is 
known to be a stimulant and while it un- 
questionably invigorates emotions to a 
certain degree, so do checkers and ping 
pong. 

Duke gives his approval to jitterbug- 
ging. He laughs at the intellectuals who 
stand about at dances and mutter “tsk, 
tsk” as couples whirl about. “If they’d 
been told it was a Balkan folk dance, 
they’d think it was wonderful,” he says. 

His favorite story about fans is the tale 
of a trip to New Orleans some years ago. 
There he discovered gumbo and ordered 
it by the pail. When he was leaving the 
city, he took a pail with him on the train. 
He walked down to the train swinging a 
bucket of good Creole gumbo in front of 
him. As he drew near the station, he no- 
ticed a huge crowd and wondering what 
was up. Soon he saw some of his bands- 
men and realized the mob was there to see 
him off. There he was with a bucket of 
gumbo, dressed in sloppy slacks and a 
crumpled hat like an ordinary workman. 
He couldn’t face the crowd like that and 
he made his way around the train to come 
in by the last car. 

He tried to open the door but it was 
locked. He knocked and banged until a 
steward came. 

“Go away, man, git.” 

“What do you mean git? It’s me,” Duke 
screamed. 

“Me who?” 


“Duke, Duke,” he yelled as some fans 
spotted him and came dashing down to the 
end of the train. The steward opened the 
door just in time for an unceremonious 
exit from New Orleans. 
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AUTOGRAPH SEEKERS OF ALL COLORS WORSHIP THE DUKE. HE LOVES TO TALK 
JAZZ WITH ALL COMERS, WILL SPEND HOURS SOMETIMES IN LONG DISCUSSIONS. 
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THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN 


A KINDLY white teacher in a Chicago 

colored school, who offered a_ bright 
painting to a ragged youngster in her 
art class, was refused in these poignant 
words: 

“No, thanks. We live in a center kit- 
chenette in our house and we have no 
walls, only curtains on all sides.” 

This tragic commentary on Negro hous- 
ing conditions is symbolic of the second- 
hand homes that most American black 
men live in. The tenth man of America 
has always been part of the third of the 
nation ill-housed. 

Huddied in tenements, shacks and 
kitchens jammed into ghettos and 
the Negro has been living in hand- 
ghastly, ancient relics of what 
respectable buildings, some 


ttes, 
slums, 
out homes 
once were 
even Mansions. 

In crushed egg-shell hulks of caved-in 
wrecks, from smoke-stained, flame-ridden 
tinderboxes, and even out of the grave 
of slum-shocked victims roasted to a crisp 
in flash blazes, the plaintive cry of Negro 
America for years has been for a decent 
place to call home. His plea has gone un- 
answered. 

And the tired, beat-out, weary houses in 
Negro communities limped and slumped 
and fell and died—succumbed from old 
ave like the rickety wreck graphically por- 
traved by crack photographer Gordon 
Coster in his masterful photo-montage on 
the opposite page. 

feove rvbodyv talked 


about housing but, 


ike the weather, nothing was ever done 


about it because it “Negro 


problem.” 


Everybody's Headache Now 


N THIS new year of 1946 America has 

suddenly awakened to find that the 
housing problem has no color or com- 
plexion. The housing headache that has 
been the Negro’s up to now has become 
everybody’s headache. 

Back from the muck and slime of fox- 
holes overseas have come a half a million 
soldiers, back to Home, Sweet, Home only 
to find themselves homeless heroes. The 
gents who deal in statistics say the figures 
will be closer to two million by Spring. 

And because it’s white Americans, and 
not blacks, who are looking over the obit- 
uaries these days to see where there might 
be a prospective vacancy, scowling gov- 
ernment brain trusters and breast-beating 
politicians are excited. 

The news hawks are busy and scout out 
items like: 

@in New York an ex-sergeant hiked 
105 miles through the city streets to find 
an apartment. 

@ in New Jersey 12 applicants sought 
a flat while the tenant lay dying in the 
hospital. 

@In Salt Lake City a newspaper ad 
read: “Will exchange two-year-old girl for 
furnished apartment. Impossible to get 
one with her.” 

It’s good that America is finally alarmed 
about housing, even if it took a white 
home shortage to do it. 

Maybe in the scurry to get something 
done, America will discover facts like 
these which eclipse anything reported in 
the white housing shortage: 

@ In some sections of Chicago’s Black 
Belt, more than 90,000 Negroes live in 
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a single square mue, packed in more 
tightly than the densest parts of Calcutta. 

@in Detroit three out of every ten 
Negro homes have been declared unfit for 
human habitation. 

@ In many cities there are “hot beds” 
in Negro rooming houses occupied by 
three shifts of sleepers. 


No News to Negro 


OME 1,200,000 American families are 

now “doubled-up” in scarce flats but 
Negroes in big Northern cities have been 
“doubling-up” since World War I. Any- 
thing in today’s headlines about the hous- 
ing shortage is no longer news to the 
Negro. He’s been living through it for 
years. 

And no matter how terrible the crucial 
housing situation is for whites, it will 
never be as bad as conditions for Ne- 
groes: whites do not have to fear the 
terror of the restrictive covenant. 

Never will a white man in America 
have to live in a ghetto hemmed in by 
court-approved legal documents, trapped 
by an invisible wall of hate much more 
formidable than the Siegfried line. Never 
will a white man in America ever feel the 
oppression and frustration that sears the 
heart and soul of every Negro in the 
“Black Belt,” that nefarious American 
institution that more than matches the 
cruelties of Hitler’s Gestapo-surrounded 
ghetto in Berlin and Warsaw. 

This is the Negro’s “housing crisis.’’ 

To the Negro there’s only one solution 
to this “‘crisis’—to break out, to smash 
once and for all the un-American barriers 
of bigotry that go by the legal, high-sound- 
ing name of restrictive covenant, that 
prohibit the Negro from his American 
right to live wherever he can afford to 
pay rent! 

And the walls are tumbling down. A 
little-known California jurist, Superior 
Judge Thurmond Clarke, showed the way 
in his epoch-making decision throwing 
covenants out of court in deciding for Hol- 
lywood Negro movie stars who had bought 
homes in West Adams Heights... He told 
America: “It is time that members of the 
Negro race are accorded, without reserva- 
tions or evasions, the full rights guaran- 
teed under the 14th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Judges have . been 
avoiding the real issue too long.” 


Talk and More Talk 


put WHERE once cracking of the cov- 

enants would solve the Negro’s housing 
shortage, today it cannot alone. Where 
once blocks of gaunt, vacant apartments 
surrounded the Negro neighborhoods on 
the borderline areas, today the surplus 
spills across the line from communities 
of both colors. 

Today the housing crisis has become 
interracial. 

What’s the solution? Trite and simple 
as it sounds there’s no solution to the 
housing shortage but to build houses. 

To date no responsible government 
agency has evidently made that discovery. 
All the White House and Congress and the 
National Housing Agency have done so 
far about housing is talk about it. 

For years America talked aud talked 


about housing. Nine years ago Presi 
Roosevelt warned: “I see one-third 
nation ill-housed.”’ 
Five years ago the U. S. Housing Ce: 
found in big cities: 
@11 million homes 
water. 
@15 
toilets. 
@17 
bath. 


Profit Is King 


PpROFIT—private enterprise—then 
now is king in housing. 

But there is no profit in renting homes 
to the third of the population that earns 
less than $800 a year. 

Are these men and women perpetually 
to live in homes without plumbing, in 1 
nation which judges other nations by their 
plumbing? 

Or is this third of the nation, which 
gave its blood and its sons to defend de- 
mocracy, to get a taste of that democracy 
here at home? 

Congress has the answer to that ques- 
tion in the Wagner-Ellender housing bill. 
It would provide five billion dollars for 
public and private projects as the first 
step to erect the 16 million new American 
homes needed in the next ten years. 

It would attempt to duplicate the no- 
table feat of the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity which on a limited scale was able in 
a few years to provide decent homes to 
half a million persons at an average rent 
of $12.64 per month. Total cost: $750,000,- 
000 or less than the price of one atomic 
bomb. 

But above the long range program 
which is moving at a snail’s pace, govern- 
ment and real estate men must be awak- 
ened out of their lethargy which finds 
them with folded hands bemoaning short- 
ages of labor and materials. Their do- 
nothing attitude is a crime against the 
sacrifices of our homeless ex-soldiers. 

Men and materials should be channeled 
to vast housing projects with top priori- 
ties on much the same basis that our war 
factories rose up overnight following 
Black Sunday at Pearl Harbor. If Amer- 
ica could mobilize overnight to arm itself 
against the Japanese enemy, it can today 
with four years of experience in speedy 
construction do as much to arm our re- 
turning heroes against the rigors of re- 
conversion. 

3ut America must also remember that 
unless the Negro soldier gets his share, 
unless the black ghettoes disappear from 
the map of the United States, unless sec- 
ond-hand slums are wrecked instead of 
handed over to colored home seekers, the 
housing shortages will forever be haunt- 
ing the land. 

For the last two decades the black ghet- 
to cast its shadow of events to come for 
America. Unless this shadow disappears, 
it will hover ominously over the future, 
foretelling new and more terrible hous- 
ing shortages and wars incited by 
the hate of man,for man, of peoples 
against peoples. As long as walls of race 
supremacy exist, there can be no peace in 
America or the world and the housing 
shortage will be solved by the extinction 
of millions of our youth in a new World 
War III. 
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ON A DRAWING BOARD THREE WRIGHT FIELD EXPERTS PLOT OUT THE SECRETS THAT TODAY MAKES YESTERDAY'S 
STRIPS A REALITY. MATH PROFESSORS (BELOW) COME OUT OF THEIR CLASSROOMS TO PITCH IN ON THE JOB. 
















BUCK ROGERS & CO. 


Wright Field’s miracles in jet robots 
matched by pioneering in race relations 


UCK ROGERS has moved his workshop to Wright Field, just 
outside of Dayton, Ohio. 

Here are dreamed and created the wingless helicopters, pro- 
pellerless jet planes and pilotless robot bombers which make a 
piker out of the comic book creations of Superman and Flash 
Gordon. 

Here in huge hangars and fantastic workshops the big metal 
birds which laid their deadly eggs on Germany and Japan were 
hatched—and black hands attended their birth. 

Topping even the magnificent achievements such as the jet- 
propelled P-80 “Shooting Star” in technical laboratories are the 
triumphs of Wright Field in making democracy real by complete 
integration of white and Negro skilled workers in the human 
laboratory. Wright Field has taken democratic ideals out of the 
test tube and put them to work. 

Negro mechanics, typists, draftsmen, physicists and engineers 
were in the All-American team that turned out the tremendous 
B-29 superforts that pounded Nippon cities to dust and the 
famous B-17 Flying Fortresses which leveled Hitlerland. 

Recruited from shops and _ schoolrooms throughout the 
nation, highly skilled Negroes work on the same level, get 
the same rate of pay as everyone else at Wright Field. They are 
hired because they are best for the job and are given civil service 
ratings. With a minimum of friction, they adjust themselves to 
their jobs as partners on the championship team at the world’s 
largest aviation experimental station. In their ranks is a Negro 
champ in another field, Ed Dugger, national AAU hurdling 
record holder from Tufts University, nowsan engineer at Wright 
Field. 

When the rocket-powered, fast-as-sound planes of tomorrow 
become a reality, black and white men and women at Wright 
Field will share the credit of creating another miracle on a par 
with the miracle of interracial good will which Wright Field 
fosters. 


OUT OF THE BACKDOOR GARBAGE CAN has « 
nated by a Negro school teacher in Chicago, Mrs. 
an art out of rubbish. A crushed egg shell plu 
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stylistic picture of a balloon vendor and two 
nothing but a lot of inflated hen fruit. 


{Continued on Next Page) 



































PEANUT SHELLS make a nice coat for this shaggy dog. Shells 
are used in natural color, reverse side giving lighter shades. 
Grass is the background for this nutty pooch. 


CHICAGO TEACHER MANES HOBBY 
OUT OF BACKDOOR GARBAGE CAN 


TRASHCRAFT is an ersatz product. 

Back in depression days when Chicago teachers went unpaid 
for long weeks, art classes in high schools had virtually:no sup- 
plies to work with. That didn’t stop imaginative crafts teacher 
Mrs. Foster of Wendell Phillips High School. She surprised her 
students one day by telling them to fish some discarded egg shells 
out of their garbage and bring them to the next class. 

With a pot of glue beside her, Mrs. Foster went to work break- 
ing the shells to bits and then pasting them on cardboard to 
make an elegant picture. Before long she and her students 
were doing landscapes with old coffee grounds, chicken bones, 
pumpkin seeds, and toothpicks. 

Only tools were a pot of paste, a scissors and razor blade for 
trimming and colored scraps of crepe paper which made dyes 
for coloring by soaking them in water. 

Before long Mrs. Foster’s fame started to spread and she was 
called on to lecture and show exhibits of her work at other 
schools in the Chicago system and in nearby universities. In- 
quiries from far-off places led to publication of a book, Trash- 
craft, which included 71 lessons and 71 pictures on how to make 
a portrait of a mountain out of a molehill of rubbish. 

Featured in a Paramount movie, Unusual Occupations, in 


1940, Mrs. Foster began getting 


bushels of fan mail from all 


over the world, including items like cigar butts and pigeon 
feathers with requests: “Please mal f 


ce a picture out of these. 
} 


big downtown Chi- 


She was featured in a lobby display in the 

cago Theatre when the Paramount movie was shown there. 
Her book was sold out in no time and no copies are available 

today except on bookshelves of every one of Chicago’s 50 pub- 


lic libraries. She already has prepared a new book, Creative 


Art Crafts, which has 121 lessons on how to make 121 different 
pictures from junk. 

Daughter of a Little Rock, Ark., general store merchant, she 
was educated in Oklahoma City, where she taught school for ten 
years before coming to Chicago. At present she teaches de- 
linquent girls, 
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FISH SCALES provide the plumage for this peacock. Scales are 
tinted by soaking in crepe paper water. Christmas card envelope 
lining furnishes the fishy bird’s golden feathers. 


WHISK BROOM STRAWS are the “paints” in this Japanese-like 
scene that is the hardest to create of the 68 types of Trashcraft 
which Mrs. Foster has devised. 
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CANCELED STAMPS give two little post office girls a chance to BUTTONS of all sizes, shapes and colors go into this elegant bou 
go swinging. White aprons are stamps reversed. Bits of black quet held by a hand of cotton tinted with crepe paper coloring 


thread outline the aprons and bonnets. 


3 ™ me ‘ " ay at = 
FINISHING TOUCHES are put on multi-colored butterfly made entirely of toothpicks 


glued to cardboard. Mrs. Foster’s only other hobbies are sewing and needlework. She 


likes to go to the legitimate theater occasionally. 





This is one of the easiest to make. 


TEACHING weaving and crafts for 
years in Chicago schools gave Arkansas 
born Mrs. Foster ideas for Trasheraft. 





or 
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INSIDE HAITI © 


First Negro republic ru‘ed 
with iron hand by Lescot 


NLY one nation in the New World has 

a Negro president: Haiti. 

He is Gerard Elie Lescot, 62-year-old 
tannish ex-tie manufacturer who rules the 
smallest and most densely populated coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere with an 
iron, dictatorial hand. 

Roly-poly, roguish-looking Lescot and 
his so-called “white cabinet” of mulatto 
aides have a rich tradition behind them, 
a heritage of some of the greatest Negro 
names in all history—Toussaint Louver- 
ture, Henri Christophe and Jean Dessa- 
lines. But they also face a tangled eco- 
nomic knot on the island which is the 
same size as Vermont and houses seven 
times as many people (3,000,000), al- 
though four-fifths of its terrain is ex- 
tremely mountainous. The average year- 
ly income of a Haitian as a result is only 
$4. Total money in circulation is only 
$1.25 per person. 

Inheriting this economic headache and 
U. S. domination over the nation when he 
took office in 1941, President Lescot has 
preferred to take the easy way of piloting 
his country through troubled war waters. 
He clamped a muzzle over his foes and did 
as Uncle Sam told him. He found the 
presidential job so to his liking that he 
had his term of office extended five years 
until 1951. Then he may run again for 
another five-year term. 

And in the first Negro republic in the 
world (established in 1804, some 43 years 
after Liberia), a ominous political storm 
is gathering, aimed at once again estab- 
lishing Haiti as a government “of, by and 
for the Negro race.” As yet it is strictly 
an underground movement since being an 
administration critic in Haiti is a danger- 
ous occupation. 

Many who dared are either in jail or 
exiles in the U. S. where a strongly-knit 
unit of Haitians operates in Harlem as a 
base of operations. They are not “dan- 
gerous radicals” and idealistic dreamers. 
All they ask is that Lescot give Haiti back 
to the Haitians. The more vociferous ask 
that Haiti be given back to the black men 
for many claim that one of the qualifica- 
tions to hold office in Port au Prince 
is a pale-colored skin. 

3ut calm and cool Lescot, schooled in 
diplomacy in both the neighboring Dom- 
inican Republic where he was a friend 
of fascist-minded Rafael Trujillo and in 
Washington where he was U. S. minister 
for four years, smiles at the “dictator” 
cries and just strengthens his police force 
commanded by one of his sons. 

Lescot sees no overnight solutions for 
Haiti—a primitive, agricultural society in 
an atomic-minded, modern world. The 90 
per cent of the population that lives on 
farms have but two tools: a hoe and a 
machete. Only two out of every ten Hai- 
tians can read and: write. Transportation 
in the interior is still by oxen with many 
a heavy burden carried on the heads of 
shoeless peasants who cover 30 to 40 miles 
on foot in a single day. 


PRESIDENT LESCOT POSES IN COUNCIL 


CHAMBERS UNDER‘PAINTING OF FIRST 


HAITIAN PRESIDENT, ALEXANDER PE- 


TION, A FORMER GENERAL UNDER 
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ACE has its place in Haiti no less than 

the United States but some claim that 
there is far more color prejudice among 
Negroes in Washington. 

There are virtually no whites except for 
tourists, engineers and priests but there 
is a sharp color line that divides mixed 
French-African mulattoes and full-blood- 
ed Negroes who are descendants of the 
original slaves brought to Haiti. 

American Negro newspapers have bit- 
terly blasted what they term Lescot’s 
“white cabinet” and claim that it is an un- 
written law that no dark Haitian can be 
sent to Washington as an ambassador. 


. 
PRESIDENT LESCOT'S SPACIOUS OFFICE IS MODELED AFTER THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE IN WASHINGTON'S WHITE HOUSE. 


They complained that in the nation’s cap- 
itol they have been snubbed by Haitians 
because of their color. However, they 
have found the new ambassador a much 
warmer friend than his predecessors and 
have received invitations from the em- 
bassy for elaborate diplomatic affairs. 
Some say the change is due to his mar- 
riage to an American Negro wife. 
Haitians have had some strange adven- 
tures with race in Washington. Favorite 
story about Lescot’s visit to President 
Roosevelt tells of his arrival at State De- 
partment’s Blair Guest House accom- 
panied by elegant cars, a motorcycle escort 


and military aides. In the crowd gathered 
to watch, one white bystander. asked an- 
other: “What’s up?” 

“The Haitian president is arriving,” re- 
plied the other. 

“Which one is h 

“Don’t now,” came the answer but when 
a white U. S. naval aide, resplendent in 
dress uniform, stood out for a moment, he 
pointed and said: “Must be that one in 
all the gold braid.” 

“Must be,” said the first white. Then 
pointing to Lescot, he added: “But you 
know the way that nigger is acting up 
there by him, you’d think he was it.” 


LOYAL FAMILY MAN PRESIDENT LESCOT GATHERS CLAN TOGETHER OFTEN, KEEPS THEM IN TOP GOVERNMENT SPOTS. 
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CITADEL, a massive stone fortress built by General Henri Christophe in the middle of Haiti’s mountainous wilderness, is known 
as eighth wonder of the world. It was constructed 130 years ago, took 13 years to complete, cost the lives of 20,000 workers. 
It was formerly guarded by 365 huge bronze cannon—one for every day in the year. 


PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 


Literate property owners, 


} 
i 


is an impressive white building not unlike the White House. 


richest tenth of the nation, vote and decide its occupant. 


HAITIAN HISTORY IS 
EPIC OF SLAVE REVOLT 


ISTORY is Haiti’s heritage. 

Few nations in the world can claim as 
colorful and exciting a part as the little 
island in the Carribean which Christopher 
Columbus landed on in 1492 and called 
La Espanola. He was so impressed by the 
native Indians that he wrote: “So lovable, 
so tractable, so peaceful are these people 
that I swear... there is not in the world 
a better nation or a better land.” 

However, when the sailors he left tried 
to bend the Indians to their will they 
found out different. All were killed off. 
There were retributions and in little more 
than two decades later there were so few 
left that Negro slave labor was brought 
in from Africa. 

The French and Spanish masters of the 
slaves were among the cruelest in the 
world. Their tortures of the slaves read 
like a chapter out of the Gestapo trials. 

Came the day when the slaves had their 
day of vengeance in a successful revolt in 
which very few whites survived. The 
heroic Toussaint Louverture emerged as 
the foremost leader and became head of 
the new government which beat back the 
best of Napoleon’s armies. By 1804 Haiti 
had proclaimed its independence and its 
slaves became the first, in the New World 
to win not only their freedom but also a 
country. 

In the governments. of General Jean 
Jacques Dessalines and Henri Christophe 
which followed, a romantic era of pagean- 
try was climaxed by King Henri I’s sui- 
cide with a golden bullet. The immortal 
king left the imposing palace at San Souci 
as his monument, but for one hundred 
years it remained deserted because of the 
tradition of fear around it. 

But today it is open once again to the 
public and fortune hunters dream of find- 
ing the 30 million dollars in gold supposed 
to be buried there. 
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NEWSPAPERS long have been in what little hair President Les- 
President Lescot does not mind getting photographed with his cot has. At least one editor who criticised him still languishes 
grand-daughter. He has five sons, two daughters. Two of Les- in jail. The government censor watches newspapers closely. 
cot’s sons hold leading posts in the government. Lescot and Librarian Max Bissiante also keep an eye open, 
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MAIN STREET in Haiti’s capital of Port du Prince is a boulevard-like avenue. Its population of 80,000 lives in crowded slums, 
except for the mulatto elite who run the government through a “white cabinet.” Nine out of every ten Haitians lives outside 
of cities in rural areas. 
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FV ER SINCE she hit the movieland jack- 


4 pot with her role of Prissy in Gone 
ie With The Wind, Butterfly McQueen has 


been a Hollywood favorite for maid roles. 
In Warner Bros. Mildred Pierce, she again 


. 
5 dons the apron to play the part of Lottie, 
a kitchen employe for Joan Crawford who 


plays the lead part. Butterfly doesn’t like 
servant roles, but she once was boycotted by film agents for 13 
months because she balked at maid parts. In Mildred Pierce, she 
gets one of the biggest laughs in the picture when she jibes 
Jack Carson who in a restaurant scene has put on an apron: 
“You look pretty.” He replies: “Thank you.” Her comeback: 
“Likewise, I’m sure.” 


A MUSICAL build around a popular radio ‘ AKING her screen debut in Republic’s 
show, Parmount’s People Are Funny il nge An Angel Came To Brooklyn is former 


features a number of Negro entertainers welder Billie Haywood, who has also been 
nd gives Ann Jenkins her first break 


a x a Park Avenue kair dresser and a night 
in Hollywood. A crack singer who has omes 0 club operator. With rotund Cliff Allen she 
floated around the nightclub and vaude- appears in a novelty number called “Gyp 


ile circuit for a number of vears, she 


\ of 7} ie ? On The Nile” in the movie version of 
proves a topnotch attraction in People r00 yi Leonard Stillman’s New Faces. Allen is a 
Are Funny. veteran of the Rudy Valee radio program. 
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DR. CHARLES DREW STUDIES BLOOD SAMPLES IN HIS HOWARD UNIVERSITY LABORATORY. 


BLOOD AGAINST THE BLITZ 


Britain called on plasma pioneer Charles Drew in its hour of need 


ACK in the frightful blitz days of 1940 

when Hitler threw his entire Luftwaffe 
against London in the hope of a final 
knockout victory, a plaintive SOS call for 
help was sent out to America. 

It was an appeal for blood to save the 
lives of hundreds of dying and injured 
felled by the screeching Nazi terror from 
the skies. 

The plea was not addressed to the 
American people as a whole. Instead it 
came to a hard-working, freckled Negro 
in a small Washington laboratory. The 
white-jacketed doctor took the message 
from a Western Union boy and ripped it 
open. It was from Dr. John Beattie, head 
of the shock and transfusion service for 
the Royal Air Force, and read: 

“Could you secure five thousand am- 
poules dried plasma immediately and fol- 


low this by equal quantity in three or four 
weeks.” 

For Dr. Charles Richard Drew the cable 
from Britain was the climax of a five-year 
race with death. And the Howard Univer- 
sity surgeon had triumphed. 

Although he was unable to send any 
blood plasma to Britain immediately, be- 
fore many weeks had gone by, the Plasma- 
for-Britain project was organized in New 
York and Dr. Drew as the foremost au- 
thority on the preservation and use of 
plasma as a blood substitute was named 
its medical director. 

The blood bank Dr. Drew organized was 
able to send over five million cubic cen- 
timeters to England within four months 
and tide the British over their most crit- 
ical months until they were able to put 
their biood collecting centers on their own 
feet. 


Dr. Drew, as the pioneer American 
doctor in laboratory spade work for the 
treatment of war casualties with front- 
line transfusions, later was named medi- 
cal director of the first blood center set up 
for American use. He piloted the path for 
the vast Red Cross undertaking which 
yielded more than 100,000 blood donations 
a week during the war. 

But if Dr. Drew went into one of the 
many blood banks set up by the Red Cross 
and offered his blood, it would be placed in 
a separate little can and labeled “Negro.” 

Despite scientific proof that there is ab- 
solutely no difference in the constituents 
of Dr. Drew’s blood and that of President 
Truman or Herman Goering, despite the 
Biblical wisdom which says that “the Lord 
hath made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth,” the Red Cross insisted on Jim 
Crowing blood. 


{Continued on Next Page) 31 
























DR. DREW IS THE FATHER OF THREE GIRLS AND A BABY BOY, 
CHARLES, JR. THE GIRLS ARE CHARLENE, BEBE AND SYLVIA. 


R SINCE he was a youngster, sports and studies have vied 
r the attention of Dr. Drew but he has managed to win a 
in both fields to display besides his Spingarn 
} by the NAACP in 1943 for “‘the highest and 
hievement by an American Negro.” Other honors to 

ay include: 
A. Walker Memorial Medal for the best all- 
d scholar in his cl at the Dunbar High 
he ¢ uated at the age of 18. 


laving brous the greatest honor to 


EVE 


tended on a scholarship. 
1 Medicine for his outstanding 
yntreal v] I »h \ mn nis M.D. 


ile in hi 
I | a Alpha 
hi Beta Kappa of Medicine. 


Fellowsl 


gery in 1938 on 


plasma in Montreal 


THE CHAIR OF SURGERY AT HOWARD IS HELD BY DR. DREW, 
SHOWN WITH HIS MEDICAL SCHOOL STAFF. 


POPULAR TEACHER AS WELL AS CRACK MEDICAL MAN, 
DR. DREW IS A FAMILIAR FIGURE ON THE HOWARD CAMPUS. 


short of cash. He combined both his talents to accept an offer 
from Morgan College in Baltimore to coach track and teach bi- 
ology and chemistry. 

At McGill where he went when he had the finances for a med- 
ical course, he kept in shape and was elected captain of the track 
team after winning intercollegiate championships in broad and 
high jump, hurdles and shot put. He later was accepted as an 
interne at the Montreal General Hospital and became a resident 
physician. 

Back in the States he won the degree of, Doctor of Science in 
Medicine from the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Col- 
umbia University when 35 and successfully passed the exam- 
ination of the American Board of Surgery. A year later he was 
made professor of surgery at Howard University and chief sur- 
geon at Freedman’s Hospital, oldest and most famous of Negro 
institutions. 
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AT ST. LOUIS HOMER G. PHILLIPS HOSPITAL, A VOLUNTEER fe 
DONATES PINT OF BLOOD FOR A SEVERELY BURNED PATIENT. 
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ADMINSTERING PLASMA TO A FIRE VICTIM SUFFERING FROM 
SHOCK IS NURSE MAXINE SYLVESTAL OF PHILLIPS HOSPITAL. 


DREW PREPARED AMERICA’S DOCTORS FOR PEARL HARBOR 


QNE NIGHT while Dr. Charles Drew was 

an interne at the Montreal General 
Hospital, a big fire broke out. Flames 
swept the building and all doctors were 
put on emergency duty treating victims. 

Patient after patient that he treated 
was not suffering from burns as much as 
shock. Just 30 years old then, it set him 
to thinking and studying the way shock 
worked. He looked into its causes, traced 
the fluid losses in the body that set it in 
motion. 

When he won a Rockefeller Fellowship, 
it was this puzzle indelibly seared in his 
mind by the flames in the Montreal Hos- 
pital that spurred him to search for the 
antidote for shock. He joined Dr. John 
Scudder who in his New York Presby- 
terian Hospital laboratory had found that 
sufficient quantities of whole blood 
pumped into the veins was an antidote to 
shock. 

Scudder first went scurrying on the 
trail of blood transfusion in India where 
he spent six years observing and treating 
cholera victims. He had obtained favor- 
able results by giving patients transfu- 
on of salt solutions followed by whole 
100d. 


In New York with experiments on cats 
Scudder and his assistants charted the 
loss of blood and other body fluids under 
different stages of shock. When Drew 
arrived, the lab was stacked with life his- 
tories of hundreds of cats. 

With these charts and the knowledge 
that blood transfusions could combat 
shock, Dr. Drew went to work on the big 
stumbling block—how to store blood so 





that it could be immediately available on 
the scene when shock..occurred...After a 
certain period blood deteriorated and had 
to be discarded. After two weeks it wasn’t 
safe. 

With war on the horizon in Europe and 
millions*of war shock cases in the offing, 
Drew worked at breakneck speed to ¢rack 
the secret of storing blood. 

In his experiments Drew broke down 
blood to its various component parts. 
Blood by itself when it stands long enough 
will separate into cells which group in a 
thick red mass, and liquid, yellow plasma, 
which rises to the surface. 

From experiments carried out in other 
labs, Drew learned that the plasma part of 
blood could be kept over a longer period 
of time than the red cells. And a few 
months before war finally broke out in 
Europe, he and his aides conclusively 
proved that plasma could be kept almost 
indefinitely. 

There was still much research to be 
carried out before doctors could safely 
proceed with use of plasma for shock. But 
the need for relief in war-stricken Europe 
was tremendous and many risks were tak- 
en that would not be considered in peace- 
time. 

From their laboratory Drew and Scud- 
der appealed to the Blood Transfusion As- 
sociation to sponsor mass production of 
plasma in cooperation with the American 

Red Cross. From a limited scale in one 
hospital where they have been separating 
blood cells from plasma in test tubes, they 
had to expand overnight to immense pro- 
portions. Equipment and personnel had 
to be organized. 





Then Dr. Drew got the rush cable from 
England calling for help. “It was that 
cablegram,” recalls Dr. Drew, “which re- 
ally mobilized American aid.” 

The Negro doctor was named to head 
the vast Plasma-for-Britain project which 
was really a gigantic research program to 
devise a method of mass production of 
plasma from volunteer donors. Directions 
for culturing plasma, testing it and re- 
cording had to be standardized so that 
each cooperating unit knew what to do. A 
uniform refrigerator was designed and re- 
search in dried plasma begun. 

After the last blood was drawn for Bri- 
tain and Pearl Harbor came nearer, Drew 
turned his attention to American needs. 
On the basis of his report, the American 
Red Cross set up its first blood collecting 
center for the armed forces of the United 
States. Drew was named director. 

By that time dried plasma was per- 
fected. It was vacuum packed and could 
be shipped in greater quantities, stored 
anywhere at ordinary room temperatures 
and was as permanent as steel. Drew 
stayed at the helm of the project until 
5,000 consecutive ampules of dried plasma 
had been administered without a single 
case of contamination. Then he went back 
to Howard. 

Because of Drew’s vision, America’s 
medical men were ready when the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor even if the Army 
and Navy were not. In previous wars doc- 
tors had to ration life when many shock 
cases were found on a battlefield. At Pear! 
Harbor they had a large enough supply of 
dried plasma to help all until local trans- 
fusion could be administered. 
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HAVEN FOR HOMELESS 


Wartime curbstone kids, deserted by 


THE RIVERDALE CAMPUS OVERLOOKing 
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WORK AND PLAY were taken seriously at Riverdale home. 
Whether English at the institution’s own public school or comic 
books after school, the youngsters tackled « verything with ze 
Ages of children ranged from 6 to 18 at Riverdale and interests 


. . Dl 1 
were tound tor all. 
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s/SHUTS AFTER 110 YEARS 


amilies, prove too much for Riverdale 


HE BEAUTIFUL, HISTORIC HUDSON RIVER 
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TEEN-AGES are the crucial period for many children and deep 
rooted problems cropped up at Riverdale whether it was an 
early romance or first contact with racial discrimination. In- 
formal chats with seasoned case workers helped a healthy out- 
look. The Riverdale staff substituted for parents. 
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COLOR LINES FADE AS TWO YOUTHS—ONE NEGRO, ONE WHITE—JOIN TOGETHER IN AN ART CLASS TO TURN OUT A PAINT- 
ING. THERE WERE EIGHT WHITE CHILDREN AT RIVERDALE, WHICH TAUGHT TOLERANCE ... AND PRACTICED IT, TOO. 


é 


NEGRO, WHITE YOUNGSTERS LIVED TOGETHER AND LIKED IT 


AR CASUALTY lists do not compute 

the curbstone kids. 

But no less wounded than any shot-up 
soldier in battle (and perhaps more per- 
manently so) have been the thousands of 
homeless, abandoned waifs deserted in the 
streets by frantic, lonely mothers with 
GI husbands overseas. 

Homes have been razed by barrooms 
as well as bombs. World War II shattered 
American life and made innocent children 
its victims, although not a single shell fell 
on our shores. 

Until last month, hard by the quiet 
Hudson River just on New York City’s 
outskirts was a receiving station for the 
maimed mites of the home-front, the 
motherless tots who are casualties of four 
vears of war. But the picturesque River- 
dale home was overtaxed to cope with 
wartime family disruption and the grow- 
ing army of Harlem homeless. 

szast month it had to close its doors— 
it was unable to meet the load of caring 
for the children of the streets with its 
outmoded facilities. 

The Riverdale Children’s Associa- 
tion has been caring for neglected young- 
sters for 110 years now and has been able 
to come through past wartime crises with 
flying colors. The last time a war dis- 
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rupted its work was in 1863 when a law- 
less white Copperhead mob burned its 
lone building to the ground. 

Riverdale came back then, even though 
it could not make it today. 

Its “alumni,” many of whom are suc- 
cessful citizens today, will testify to that. 

They are proud of their one-time 
“home’’—proud like one cop who walks 
a Harlem beat, studies law at night and 
in his spare time raised money for the 
home that was his only “mother and 
father.” 

They are proud like the lonely Negro 
GI who called his home every time his 
train stopped on his way to camp. Until 
his money was gone, long distance got it 
for a call to his home. 

His “home” was Riverdale. 

It’s been home for 12,000 since two 
Quakers came upon two deserted Negro 
children by a curbstone and began the 
Riverdale Children’s Association. Until 
last month it was home for 200 young- 
sters with 400 more placed in foster 
homes. They were not orphans but prod- 
ucts of a topsy-turvy society that breaks 
up families and leaves small tots neg- 
lected and unwanted. 

Sent to Riverdale by social workers 
from New York Children’s Court or the 


Department of Welfare, the youngsters 
were put in a family atmosphere immedi- 
ately to try and restore the lost parents’ 
support so needed by adolescents. 

Riverdale with its cottages and main 
building was a community in itself. It had 
an elementary school maintained by the 
New York Board of education, a library, 
infirmary, dental clinic, recreation hall. 

They were all well-informed and on V-J 
Day had an assembly in which one child 
from each cabin spoke on what victory 
meant to him and her. One little boy, 
who had been in a group that went down 
to Times Square for the occasion, told how 
he had seen Negroes and whites embrac- 
ing to celebrate. “I saw democracy at 
work,” he said, proudly. 

Democracy worked at Riverdale, too, 
where there was no color line, and eight 
white children were scattered out in the 
cottages. The institution was formerly 
known as the Colored Orphan Asylum but 
changed its name to conform to a law 
passed by the New York city council pro- 
hibiting discrimination in child care agen- 
cies. Originally designed to make room 
for Negro children in white institutions, 
it has worked in reverse, too, and white 
kids were sent to Riverdale. 
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FUTURE TRADES WERE TAUGHT RIVERDALE CHILDREN ASIDE FROM THE REGULAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. GIRLS 
LEARNED TO SEW AND LATER MADE THEIR KNOWLEDGE USEFUL BY MENDING THEIR OWN CLOTHES. 
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WORKSHOP EXPERIENCE WAS GIVEN TO BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS WHO WIELDED HAMMERS, SAWS AND PAINT BRUSHES AT 
RIVERDALE, TO PRODUCE PRACTICAL BOCKENDS, LOCKERS, AND END TABLES, SOME HELPED WITH ROUTINE MAINTENANCE. 
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RIVERDALE TRIED TO SUB 
FOR MOTHER AND FATHER 


ALL WORK and no play makes Jack 
dull boy and Riverdale never had ; 
dull youngsters. To keep every boy 
busy, a fulltime recreation program 
rolling at all times. There were reg- 
ular hikes and field trips to see W t the 
world outside of Riverdale looked like. 

The kids built their own miniature golf 
course and archery range on the grounds. 

In each individu: ‘ottag on 
ground lived some : ! witl 
rent presiding over each household. 

Riverside tried to recreate home 
as much as possible and usually 
parents in each cottage were couples 
some with children of their own. They 
were picked for their warmth and ler 
standing of youngsters and they tt 
make every cottage group one big, happy 
family. 

Meals were served in each cottage in a 
neat dining room. Children helped with 
the chores in old fashioned kitchens. 

Uniform clothing was avoided, each 
child being allowed his or her choice when 
it was bought. Everyone was given a 
weekly allowance, which increased with 
each year of age. 

Despite all efforts to bring the 110-year- 
old home up to modern standards, the 
campaign to get $400,000 needed to re- 
model the home was too much of a hurdle 
to jump. Instead of an institution, home- 
less children will now be sent to private 


a foster parents who will bring REGULAR JAM SESSION WAS QUITE AN EVENT AT RIVERDALE WITH YOUNGSTERS, 
, ALL EXPERT ON THE SUBJECT OF JIVE, SELECTING THEIR FAVORITES. 


POPULAR DANCES IN THE RECREATION HALL FOUND YOUTHFUL JITTERBUGS CARRYING ON IN BEST SAVOY BALLROOM TRA- 
DITION. TEACHERS LOOKED ON UNOBTRUSIVELY FROM THE SIDELINES. 
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BRINGING UP a homeless white child is 

a tough job but being a foster mother 
to a Negro tot is even tougher. Aside from 
being a stepchild in a family, being a 
stepchild of America is another handicap. 

Take the case of the Riverdale boy who 
grew up to be a soldier. When Mrs. Robert 
DeVecchi, Riverdale president, wrote him 
at camp asking how he was getting along, 
he answered in one line: 

“Tl’m in GEORGIA!” 

Mrs. DeVecchi may be a Park Avenue 
socialite who is listed in the Social Regis- 
ter and whose husband is a banker but 
she knows what Georgia means to a Negro 
youth. She is disturbed by the world that 
faces the Riverside youngsters when they 
grow up. 

She is the mother of two children her- 
self—both in boarding school. “As my 
own children grew up and didn’t need me 
so much any more, I became interested 
in other people’s children,” 

She found in Negro children a 
problem but most of her Riverside charges 
adjusted themselves’ splendidly. “We 
helped them grow up and then they left 
us and became teachers, barbers, police- 
men, mechanics, restaurant workers, 
nurses or took civil service positions. 

“We had just average children. Not 
many of them were brilliant, but they 
were good children.” 

Some 200 stars 
service flag. 

Under the new Riverdale policy, the 
foster home department organized 20 
years ago will handle deserted Harlem 
kids and channel them into families for 
adoption. Mrs. DeVecchi in explaining 
the new policy which led to the shutdown 
of Riverdale said: 

“We feel it is wiser to give better care 
to fewer children than to continue to try 
and solve the problems which the city 
must inevitably face so that every child 
in New York can be assured a decent op- 
portunity to grow up worthwhile citizens.” 


she says. 


special 


were on Riverdale’s 
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DIRECTOR JOHN R. POE AND BOYS GATHER PROUDLY AROUND 
WON THREE TIMES BY TEEN AGE PUGILISTS FROM RIVERDALE. 


BOXING 
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“WELL, IS HE OR AIN'T HE?" 


JIVIN’ WITH JACKSON. #746 
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“BATTLING AGAIN! HE TOLD HER: ‘BABY 
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EDDIE CANTOR JOINS HIS NEW ‘DISCOVERY’ THELMA CARPENTER IN A DUET OVER THE NBC NETWORK. 


' 1 


ADIO is growing up in race relations 1 new cycle—a cycle of tolerance and 


ii vy y i a ‘ A A CALL CAAL 
t’s taken a quarter of a century but understanding that has cracked the crudi 
the static of stereotypes vis finally begi ties of classic caricature which for yea 
ning to disappear over the air waves. has been radio’s unwritten rule. 
; Sa deed 


Into the world of kilocycles has come Uncle Tom is doing a fz 
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BIGGEST NAME in radio today among Negro performers is FUNNY BUT NOT HACKNEYED is sarcastic Eddie Green, the 
Rochester, whose routines with Jack Benny are | by 25 waiter in Duffy’s Tavern, who breaks radio’s traditional racial 
million Americans every Sunday night. Never notable for his mold in repartee with Archie that gives him a chance to display 
ster has been mending his mike wit and intelligence. His lines would draw laughs regardless 
of the racial characterization. He’s an ex-vaudeville magician. 


racial consciousness, even Roch 
manners and steers away from razor and dice cliches of late. 


TOP HONORS for non-racial comedy involving a Negro star goes to the Danny Kaye show which features elfish, baby-voiced Butter- 
fiy McQueen (nee Thelma). The bright-eyed Butterfly, who once walked out on a Jack Benny show in protest over a maid part in the 
script, plays the president of the one-woman Danny Kaye fan club. Kaye, a liberal as well as a crack comedian, has yet to explain 
to his audience that she is a Negro. 
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WORST SHOW in its malicious maligning of minorities is The Great Gildersleeve which oozes dialogue in the Octavius Roy Cohn 


tradition through the medium of Lillian Randolph who plays the maid Birdie. She also does Madame McQueen for Amos ’N Andy. 


CANTOR AND KAYE BREAK RADIO RULES TO STAR NEGROES 


“THIRTY-THREE Negroes had to be 

killed—26 shot in the back by south- 
ern white policemen—before radio realized 
that there was a Negro problem in 
America.” 

Sage, solemn CBS producer William N. 
Robson once bitterly indicted radio ex- 
ecutives with that explosive observation 
and then proceeded to write perhaps the 
most grown-up script ever aired on a net- 
work, “An Open Letter to America.” Fea- 
turing the late Wendell Willkie as a guest 
speaker, the program was the earliest at- 
tempt to right racial wrongs through the 
medium of broadcasting. 

Since the “Open Letter” script, radio 
has come a long way both in entertain- 
ing and educating interracial programs. 
No longer do bandana-minded station di- 
rectors insist on hanging handkerchiefs 
over the head of the microphone, if not 
the Negro performer. No longer is it an 
unwritten law that: 1) No Negro can be 
addressed as Mr., Mrs. or Miss; 2) All 
Negroes are limited to servant or comedy 
parts. No longer is the top Negro in radio 
“Uncle Tom.” 

Today ranking colored radio stars are 
breaking out of stereotype straightjackets. 

Chief clue to the new, significant trend 
over the country’s loudspeakers comes in 
two of the most-listened-to radio packages 
on the air today—the Eddie Cantor and 
Danny Kaye shows. 

Stepping into the spot which sky- 
rocketed Dina Shore to fame is Thelma 
Carpenter, who is billed as Eddie’s “new 
singing discovery.” Pert, sultry-voiced 


Thelma is no new “discovery” by any 
means (she was with Count Basie’s band 
and on the night club circuit) but Eddie’s 
decency and spunk in defying lily-white 
radio customs is something very new. On 
the Eddie Cantor show, Thelma Carpenter 
is a Singer, not a Negro. Occasionally Can- 
tor’s dialogue slips back into the race mold 
but Thelma’s singing overshadows these 
lapses. She has been a sensational hit, 
won plaudits of fans and critics alike with 
zingy renditions of old-timers like J Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love. 

But even more daring than Cantor has 
been the youthful, zaney Danny Kaye, 
who tossed the radio rulebook out of the 
studio to bring Butterfly McQueen before 
the microphone as a bantering, bright 
comedy star who rides the bogs every Fri- 
day night at 8:30 eastern time. As the 
one and only member of the Danny Kaye 
fan club, Butterfly has been given some 
of the best lines of the CBS show. Her 
contract specifies that she does not have 
to accept maid parts. 

A 33-year-old, Tampa-born girl with a 
natural fluttery voice, Butterfly has come 
a long way since her much-criticized 
Prissy stint in the movie Gone With The 
Wind. She left Hollywood and Jack Benny 
because of too many maid parts. “I don’t 
mind playing maid parts occasionally,” 
she says, “but I feel that I would be dis- 
gracing my race by always accepting parts 
as a menial to be not only laughed at but 
looked down upon.” 

Cantor and Kaye are bright spots in 
the radio picture but a hangover of the 


past still lingers on. Highest Crossley 
“Uncle Tom” rating would probably go 
to Amos ’N Andy, which is still fifth 
among popular comedy shows on the air. 
The new format includes more colored 
comedians than any single show in radio. 

In a typical script, the Great Guilder- 
sleeve’s maid, Lillian Randolph, bobs up 
as Madame McQueen; Madeline Lee acts 
as Miss Blue; buxom Academy Award 
winner Hattie McDaniel zooms in and out 
as Andy’s lady friend, Sadie Simpson; 
Ernestine Wade is Saphire, the redoubt- 
able wife of the Kingfish; and Andy’s 
nemisis is Butch Jordon, done by Ernest 
Whitman of Cabin In he Sky. 

However, in straight dramatic roles, 
Negroes are now winning glory where 
some years back they feared to tread. 
Leading writer-producer Norman Corwin 
rates two Negro actors among the five 
best in radio. In New York, Station 
WMCA broke the ice in hiring the first 
full-time Negro announcer, putting on Roi 
Ottley’s program New World A Comin’ 
each week, and then signing the America 
Negro Theater for a series of straight 
programs which have nothing to do with 
the Negro. 

Biggest future test will come when tele 
vision becomes a reality. Before a cold, 
color-blind mike, producers have been en- 
couraged to spot capable Negroes in star- 
ring roles. Whether the television audi- 
ence will accept Negro actors as they are 
now being hailed on the Broadway stage 
is another question. 
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PLANNING their programs, selecting and manually “orchestrat- 
ing’ their music for their broadcasts is a full-time job for the 
Vagabonds, It takes hours for every 15 minutes on the air. 


THE FOUR VAGABONDS 


Popular singing quartet cashes in 
On radio boom on crooning teams 


BIGGEST BOOM in radio today is in Negro singing teams. 


Twist the dial almost any evening in the week and some 
program will feature any one of the half dozen or so Negro 
crooning units who have been cashing in large baskets of green- 
backs in the last several years. Largely inspired by the success 
of the famous Mills Brothers of a decade ago, every Negro 
youth with a voice has ambitions to get into a topnotch outfit 
like one of the follow ing: 

@ The King Cole Trio, regular guests on sponsored shows 
like Frank Sinatra and Supper Club. 

@ The Charioteers, No. 1 quartet of the country who have 
been featured for three years on Bing Crosby’s Kraft Music 
Hall. 

@ The Delta Rhythm Boys, high-priced regulars on the Amos 
’"N Andy show. 

@ The Southern Harmonizers, a new vocal unit on the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System network. 

@ The Inkspots, occasional guesters on high price programs 
which call on transient acts. 

@ The Four Vagabonds, radio’s best beer salesmen who prob- 
ably get more radio work than any Negro singing team. 

Although veterans of ten years of network broadcasting, the 
Four Vagabonds are just hitting their stride with no less than 
nine radio network shows weekly. Cashing in the new wave of 
musical commercials, they have done wonders with banal beer 
boosts like: “Yum, yum, yum, got it? Yum, yum, yum, get it! 
Yum, yum, yum, best yum in town!” 

Where no outstanding Negro orchestra has ever been able 
to get a regular weekly commercial show despite the admitted 
leadership of bands like Duke Ellington’s, Count Basie’s, and 
Lionel Hampton’s, the Four Vagabonds have crashed in to the 
radio valhala of big-time sponsored spots. Each morning they 
wake thousands of late risers the country over with their tunes 
on “Breakfast Club” aired over a national ABC network. Just 
before noon every day they’re back again with more sweet and 
swingy stuff on “Club Matinee,” also an ABC feature. For the 
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PAUSING for a bite while working, the Vagabonds discuss sey- 
eral new song hits, wondering if they can be successful! 
adapted for their program. Early morning programs mean they 
must be out of bed by 5:30 a. m. to get to studio on time. 


REHEARSING their selections, the Vagabonds get down to brass 
tacks and swing out a tune on the studio piano. Actually on their 
broadcasts all they use is a guitar strummed by Ray Grant. 
All other orchestra effects come from their throats. 


FINAL OKAY on their part in the Breakfast Club program comes 
from master of ceremonies Don McNeil. They go through a 
final run-through with McNeil before going on the air. Break- 
fast Club has had them signed up for ten years now. 





EARLY TO RISE FOR 8 A.M. "BREAKFAST CLUB" AIR SHOW, THE FOUR VAGABONDS SWING OUT A JIVEY MELODY TO GIVE 
LISTENERS A CHIPPER FEELING FOR THE REST OF THE DAY, THEY ARE, LEFT TO RIGHT, BOB O'NEAL, NORVAL TABORN, 


JOHN JORDAN AND RAY GRANT. 


weekend they change networks and plug hit tunes over NBC 
Saturday. For good measure they get an occasional guest shot 
on “Supper Club.” 

The Four Vagabonds lineup reads: 

@ Oldest and still a bachelor is Tennessee-born John Jordan, 
second tenor of the outfit, who began his musical career at the 
age of 6 by singing Aggravatin’ Mama in a school production. 
He’s an ardent sportsmen, spent six weeks in a hospital in 1943 
because of a hunting accident. 

@ Guitar-thumper Ray Grant, Jr., bass singer in the quartet, 


was born in the all-Negro town of Mound Bayou, Miss. He 
speaks French fluently, has a big ccllection of French books. 
He’s been married 13 years although he won’t be 30 until June. 

@ Native-born St. Louisian Bob O’Neal, youngest Vagabond, 
naturally holds up the first tenor part, first sang as leading man 
in a high school operetta. He thinks he’s quite a cook and prides 
himself on his fricasse chicken. 

@ Honor student and star athlete at high school, baritone 
Norval Taborn will be 30 this month, He’s married to a Chicago 
girl, dabbles in paints and oils for a hobby. 
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FAMILY MAN RAY GRANT FINDS SUNDAY A CHANCE TO PLAY WITH BABY CYNTH 
AND GIVE MUSIC LESSONS TO DAUGHTER CONCHITA, 11, AND SON RAY, 9. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER BOB O'NEAL Pi) 
DAUGHTERS YVETTE AND ROWENA. 
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FROM FUNERAL Pai? 


funeral parlor was the birthplace of 

the Four Vagabonds. It was in a mor- 
tuary owned by second tenor John Jor- 
dan’s father that the four St. Louis youths 
who later became radio’s popular Vaga 
bonds held their first clandestine meet- 
ines to practice their tunes. 

That was back in the days when Jordan 
was an apprentice undertaker during his 
student days at Vashon high school in St. 
Louis. During those days they, as man) 
other Negro youths, idolized the Mills 
brothers and started their own quartet. 

Feeling they had come a long way with 
their rehearsals over a casket, the four 
youths no sooner got their diplomas than 
they trotted over to the loca] studios of 


SPIN IN A BUGGY OR CAR IS FUN FOR THE! 
IS REGULAR RITUAL. 
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ICES ON HIS FAMILY, WIFE FRANCES AND ART AND GUNS ARE HOBBIES OF TWO VAGABONDS. NORVAL TABORN DABBLES 
L Pr IN COMMERCIAL ART. BACHELOR JOHN JORDAN HUNTS WHEN HE CAN. 
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jfOR TO RADIO STUDIO 


St. University radio station, and 
an audition. They clicked almost im- 
Ly and were soon signed by an in- 

} 


surance several times 
weekly. 

Just ten years ago, in 1936, they struck 
out for Chicago and were engaged for the 
long-standing Breakfast Club and Club 
Matinee programs. Today, practicing 
their velvety vocals in sound-proof stu- 
dios, they’ve come a long way from their 
early rehearsals in a funeral parlor. 

On the air they mix spiritual and swing, 
have dropped dialect singing that once 
brought protests from Negro listeners. 
Newest of their records on the juke boxes 
is Taking My Chance On You. 
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A SCENE FROM “MEN OF TWO WORLDS" DEEP IN THE TSETSE FLY COUNTRY IN THE SHADOW OF MT. KILIMANJARO. 


MOVIE MAKING IN AFRICA 


New British film portrays conflict of old and new on Dark Continent 


OQ MOST movie goers who learn about 

the world from Hollywood, Africa is a 
land of slithering crocodiles, tree-swing- 
ing Tarzans and wild cannibals. Never in 
an American film has an attempt been 
made to portray Africans as other than 
ferocious savages prancing about the jun- 
gle in grass skirts 

But Hollywood to the contrary, most 
Africans wear pants or sheets rather than 
loin cloths; most Africans behave like hu- 
man beings rather than animals; most 
Africans think like adults rather than 
children. 

It has taken the British, colonial-con- 
scious as they are, to recognize the coming 
of age of Africa and to attempt to por- 
tray in a popular movie the dramatic 
story of the Dark Continent without the 
corny, stereotype conceptions of the 
Frank Buck school. For the past four 
years, Two Cities Films has been at work 
on their Technicolor production Men of 
Two Worlds, which marks the first break 
with past tradition and pictures Africans 
with sympathy and respect. 

Theme of Two Worlds is the dramatic 
conflict of the new and old Africa in the 
battle against the dreaded scourge of 
sleeping sickness, which still takes a tre- 
mendous toll of life each year. It is the 
story of an African youth who is educated 
in England and goes back to help his na- 
tive people despite the great musical 
promise he shows in the white man’s 
world. Back home he comes into conflict 
with the dark superstition of witchcraft, 
but is able to overcome ancient ignorance 
by combining the wisdom of his native 
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peoples with the knowledge of civilization. 

Musical symbolism is cleverly used by 
topflight Director Thorold Dickinson, who 
produced Next of Kin, widely shown in 
America, and the British version of Gas- 
light. Opening Two Worlds is an impres- 
sive shot of a pair of black hands crash- 
ing down on a piano keyboard in a class 
midday concert at the London National 
Gallery. As contrast and antagonist is 
the insistent African drum beat, token of 
ancient Africa. 

Only when the pianist-composer hero is 
able to combine the drum rhythm of the 
witch doctor with his own modern music 
is he able to triumph over the meganga, 
his herbs and charms. 

Making of this movie in deepest Africa 
under the heights of the 19,700-foot Mt. 
Kilimanjaro (better known in America for 
Ernest Hemingway’s classic short story 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro) represents 
a triumph in film production. For the pre- 
liminaries alone, Director Dickinson trav- 
eled more than 35,000 miles, yet the main 
part of Two Worlds was shot in Denham 
Studios near London. 

The unit that went to Africa to take 
scenes in Technicolor, specially suited to 
the intense light in the Tanganyika ter- 
ritory (once German East Africa), had to 
battle heat, monsoons, wild animals, the 
tsetse fly and jungle undergrowth. In one 
case, they had to change the course of 
a river to produce irrigation. 


Director Dickinson brought back many 
cans of sound track from Africa—native 
songs and dances, as well as the voices 


of the birds and crickets and baboons. In 
the Belgium Congo he found natives lus- 
tily singing the Paul Robeson numbers 
from Sanders of the River. 

Before even touching a camera, exten- 
sive research was conducted in Africa to 
make Two Worlds as authentic as possi- 
ble. Director Dickinson and his crew were 
especially interested in witch doctors and 
amazed at two whom they questioned 
closely. One showed the moviemen the 
medicines he used to cure patients. He 
had cures fcr ailments like diarrhea, 
gonorrhea, dysentry, constipation, wounds, 
eye trouble, all of which European medi- 
cal authorities acknowledged to be effi- 
cient. 

in one interview he found that patients 
pay their fees first and then get treated. 

Of the love potions which the African 
medicine man_ prescribed, Dickinson 
writes: 

“In European medicine, doctors have 
been known to give bottles of brightly-col- 
ored water to people who have nothing 
wrong with themselves but believe they 
are ill. They argue that even the color 
of the water carries conviction to the 
patient, but these African remedies often 
resemble each other so closely that their 
appearance itself has no _ persuasive 
powers; the power lies entirely in the 
prestige of the doctér.” 

Dickinson believes his film Two Worlds 
is a potent weapon against racial discrim- 
ination and hopes to have it exhibited in 
the United States as well as other lead- 
ing white countries throughout the world. 
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GETTING HEIGHT r*. a trick shot in the middle of Africa was a problem which Two Worlds cameramen met by building this camera 
track and gantry of bush poles. A big tree spoiled the shot wanted and art director Tom Morahan arranged to have the tree 
runed. But it ea to be a “holy” tree. Natives from another tribe had to be secured to do the work when local old men 
aid down around the tree and said they would allow themselyes to be crushed before the tree would be touched. 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING was part of the job of filming Two Worlds. At first natives balked at work in the stream because of crocodiles 
which lay in wait for their prey, fish or human. Finally, they were persuaded to go into the water by Art Director Morahan who set 
an example by going in himself while someone stood by with a rifle, ready to shoot the first crocodile that went after him. 
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ROBERT ADAMS is known as the British Paul Robeson. As star 
of Two Worlds, the husky British Guiana-born actor is playing 
is first major film role. He is the educated African who gqes 
to his village to conquer superstition and the tsetse fly. 
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WO NEW NEGRO STARS GRAB 
SPOTLIGHT IN ‘TWO WORLDS’ 


FROM FAR CORNERS of the earth came two actors who play 
t} e le ad Ne gro roles In Me n of Two Worlds. 


@ Handsome, husky, left wingish Robert Adams, 35, got his 
start in the drama by playing with Paul Robeson in the Ameri- 
can play Stevedore in London ten years ago. Appearances in two 

r U. S. plays, Waiting For Lefty and Plant In The Sun fol- 
lowed with the socially-conscious Unity Theater. 

Before turning to the theater, Adams had been frustrated 
in two other ambitions—to be an opera singer and a lawyer. He 
came to England after a teaching career in Guiana and Jamaica 
and found hunger instead of the fortune he was hunting. He 
turned to wrestling as a last resort and toured Europe success- 
fully. 

When he finally-earned enough to go to college to study law, 
he was rejected because he was, of all things, a wrestler. His 
singing studies went for nought also although he has a fine 
tenor voice. Robeson finally gave him his big chance as an 
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actor. 

His success led him to begin a British Negro theater, get 
married and become father of four children, go back to the law 
school that rejected him and finally win his law degree. 


@ Intelligent, college teacher Eseza Makumbi is first African 
woman to come to England from Uganda. In screen tests she 
was chosen from hundreds of African girls as the perfect type, 
representative of African womanhood at its best. 

Miss Makumbi was a child prodigy, learned to read and write 
early and at the age of 7 was going to high school. She was 
the first African-trained woman teacher at Kings College, a 
coed school. 

When she was picked for the Two Worlds role, she went to 
England with her husband, also a school master in Uganda. 
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ESEZA MAKUMBI (anglicized to Esther) is the charming African 
girl who plays the feminine lead. She is well-educated, speaks 
English more fluently than most Englishmen, took dramatic 
lessons from Miss Ira Aldredge, daughter of the famous actor. 
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CO-STARS are Eric Portman and Phillis Calvert, both of whon 
are familiar to American audiences. He plays British district 
commissioner while she is the white woman doctor who joins 
with the educated African youth to halt sleeping sickness. 
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LETTERS AND PICTURES 10 THE EDITOR 


VASTA SALARIE 


extraordinarily happy 
nictorial coverage of my 
“asta production in the 
n of EBONY. With one 
I was equally pleased 
editorial subject matter. 
<ception was the chapter 
the charge that the 
appearing in both Anna 
companies, in New York 
ago, were underpaid and 
t accorded proper recogni 
publicity. 
first assertion is positively 
and the sec nd represents 
lition beyond my _ control, 
because it always has been 
ey of the American Negro 
‘NOT to star or feature 
re at liberty, at any time, 
re my salary list, and as- 
for yourself if the Anna 
casts are underpaid, in 
lance with representative 
earned by the highest salar 
ympanies on the Americar 
and by the most reputable 
cers. In many instance our 
ls are fatter by considerably. 
first experience working 
Negro actors was in Porgy 
Bess which I produced with 
Crawford, and I have been 
tial to working with them ever 
My altruism may be as limited 
next producer, but I do not 
ictors minimum salaries and 
elileve my companies have as 
a spirit of comraderie and 
»wship as exists in the national 
iter. Mr. Harry Wagstaff 
( ble, the director, has un- 
red scores of Negro amateurs 
launched them on careers of 
nise, working with them con- 
ntly and developing their in 
ent talent. He is similarly op- 
posed to unliveable wages and 
nts, like I do, the implication 
at our organization ever has 
een guilty of the practice. I 
sincerely trust these statements 
clearly present my position in the 


matter. 


t 


} 


JOHN WILDBERG, 
Producer, Anna Lucasta 
Chicago, Illinois. 


LENA FAN CLUB 


Being the president of the “Lena 
Horne Fan Club No. 1” I am con- 
stantly reading different maga- 

nes in the hope of finding a story 
or article on Miss Lena Horne. 
Our club issues a monthly jour- 
nal entitled “Lena-lly Yours.” 

We have members not only in 
New York City, but in all parts 
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EBONY’S A DOG 
I own “Ebony of Cl ” 
dark brindle boxer. 


1aros, a 


I enclose a picture taken awhile 


ago—since then his head and chest 





have developed, I thought possibly 
a full face view would make a good 
cover picture for your magazine. 

GEORGE W. MILLER, JR. 
New York City 


MORE COMPLIMENTS 


Thanks, 114 other G.I.’s_ here 
also send their thanks. We are 
proud of such a fine, decent, and 
clean magazine that’s the kind 
of stuff that we have fought and 
are suffering for. 
We have USO shows, movies, 
speakers, and all kinds of enter- 
tainment here in the ward, but 
your December issue of EBONY 
has brought more cheer than any- 
thing yet. There were shouts and 
cheers and many comments such 
as: “That is the kind of magazine 
that I can be proud of,” “They 
were on the beam while we were 
fighting” and many other expres- 
sions. Tf was an “emancipation 
proclamation” from the “Red 
Headlined Papers” which many 
times have made us ashamed to 
open it in public. 
Thanks again and we hope to 
show our appreciation by getting 
a 100 percent subscription from 
this ward. Please keep it going 
and keep it free of the “86 year 
old war,” the over 150 other pub- 
lications will take care of that 
battle. 
Members of Ward B-2 
FRANK S. DICKENS, 
Fitzsimons General 
Hospital 

Denver, Colorado. 


I looked EBONY over very thor- 
oughly and [I think it is “tops” in 
magazines. I do hope you keep it 
there and knowing how you have 
kept the Negro Digest in a class 
to itself, I am almost eertain you 
will run ahead of the field and 
stay there. 

To demonstrate what I think of 
your ability to do the job, I am 
now making application for the 
inside back page. When you are 
ready to accept advertisements, 
which you say will be when you 
reach 100,000 circulation, I will 
submit copy of ad to be approved 
by you. I assure you that it will 
be copy that will be a credit to 
your magazine, as well as, to our- 
selves. 

CHARLES D. MURRAY, 
Murray Superior 
Product Co. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OF GOWNS AND SMUT 


I have just finished reading you 
second issue of EBONY \ ( I 
thir Is the best that ever re I 
a newsstand as a Negro maga 

In reply to Muriel! Donn 
complaint, I have this t i 
all leading magazines you wv find 
the evening wear cut ww to re il 
the better points of the bod She 
sl vuld be proud we have the r 
to dress in style ind not overd " 

As far as jokes go, if your mind 
is not smutty, you t t 
that side of the joke. Read Camy 
bell’s cartoor i ir s 1 
papel 


Mrs. JULIA ROBINSOD 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


WHAT IS EBONY? 


Please let me congratulate you 
on the new wonderful magazine 
It is fine. Why such a funny name 
and what does it mean? But it does 
not keep the magazine from being 
tops. EBONY is a life, real life 
magazine that we need, want and 
have been longing for. 

Please keep it clean like it is. We 
do not want advertisements of 
how to get white. We are beauti 
ful as a race as we are—we only 
need intelligence and more 
pride. 

Why not make it a weekly as 
soon as possible. I bought. six 
copies and sent them to friends 
and urged others to buy it and 
read it. 

Thanks for such a lovely maga- 
zine, we adore it. 

BEAULAH HARRIS 
New York City 


race 


@ Webster’s Dictionary gives 
the following definition of EB 
ONY: “A hard, heavy, du 
able wood of various trees of 
tropical Asia and Africa; also 
any tree yielding this wood. 
The most hiehlv prized ebony 
is black.”—ED, 


IS JAZZ OBSCENE? 


Every night I listen to our mid- 
night radio program on AFN 
(meaning Armed Forces Net- 
work). It is an army-sponsored 
station in Munich, Germany, fea 
turing GI talent and record play- 
ing as entertainment. We send in 
a request for a given record to be 
played and, Bingo, no matter what 
it is, it is played. 

One colored soldier in Germany 
asked for Jelly, Jelly and it was 
played last night. I was in a Bel 
gian home at the time. The family 
was very much surprised at the 
obscene implications along with 
what they termed “good music.” 

We must face the facts—some 
of our records are not fit to be 
played in our own backyards, to 
say nothing of over here where 
people, for the most part, know 
nothing of us and are being told 
by southern whites that we are no 
good, worship sex and have tails. 
Most of these lies have been shown 
false by the commendable behavior 
of our men in ETO. 

Most soldiers have learned a val- 
uable lesson over here so I, for one, 
am passing some of that know- 





+ thes ¢ é 
I vy. 1 tne tate I didn’t pay 
attention to jaz (1 still 
t b some t t OK), taki 
the attitude that if ne people 
te that 1 of usic, let 
t ave i 
But t ‘ n both the 
U.S.A ind 1d I've irned 
t i musit rie the best in 
i { 4 icat exist 
ence th fa ear effect nad 
1 } ‘ ul ‘ lof } 
eo} A prett complete albun 
or the st populal Ame) in 
recora comn ice I ilmost 
V pul ker i r cate ( 
taurant and bar n France Bel 
gium, the Nethe i Hy ind oi 
| es Ge! i ihere i 
ry definite preterence 1 tl 
best ind ja of out 
Negro artist Phot name 
bands—Count Basie ine Haw 


property of many homes. 

A great number of Europeans, 
other than British, have learned 
and are learning to speak the E 





lish language with the hope of 
coming to the States. What will 
be the attitude of these people t 


ward the Negro? 

It boils down to this—we must 
get rid of our obscene language, 
put more emphasis on education, 
become more social and less snob 
bish among ourselves, dress more 
sensibly (especially the men) 
jitterbugs are O.K. but get rid of 
those costumes that look like some 
thing out of another world 
“drape s.” They are too loud and 
conspicuous, ridiculously so. Let’s 
be more reserved and conservative. 
Those 14 inch bottoms with 26 
inch knees and that long frock 
coat smacks of poor taste. 

I know it makes many jitterbugs 
angry, but take it from me, it’s 
not smart. I am a jitterbug my 
self—still do the jitterbug but I 
am through with those clothes 
Let’s wake up Colored America 
and get into a social position that 
we can be looked upon as a credit 
to a great nation instead of a peo 
ple to be tolerated. True, the other 
fellow has his faults, but let’s rem 
edy ours. His will alter as a con- 
sequence. 

So far we have an excellent rec 
ord both in America and abroad, 
put there is much to be desired 
and there is much in store for us 
We must be capable of coping with 
any problem in this day of scien 
tific research with astounding dis 
coveries. Let’s make our place i 
this world of chaos, thereby solv 
ing one of the most perplexing 
problems in America. 


CORPORAL JOHN D. SMITH 


Liege, Belgium. 





of the United States, England, 





| 
Canada and South America. TW oealinit< sit " ’ — mes aad 
n Lena-lly yours EBONY solicits the work of free lance photographers and will pay 
t DAVID Ss. WHITFIELD $3 for every photo accepted for publication. All Photes: must be ac- 
Ss President companied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. EBONY assumes no My 
: New Rochelle, N.Y. responsibility for the return of photos. CPL. SMITH AND GERMAN GIRL 
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Fk gee tae meet g Hie 


om tag ba 


ape mene ener fl i toh ER, 


evenness ies tthe, ig LADO 
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SCHOOL, YOU NEED NOT SEND ME LESSON SEVEN. | JUST MARRIED THE BOSS." 











